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SONNET TO DUTY. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


Light of dim mornings, shield from heat and cold, 
Balm for all ailments, substitute for praise ; 
Comrade of those who plod in lonely ways 

(Ways that grow lonelier as the years wax old) ; 

Tonic for fears, check to the over-bold ; 

Nurse, whose calm hand its strong restriction lays, 
Kind but resistless, on our wayward days; 

Mart, where high wisdom at vast price is sold ; 

Gardener, whose touch bids the rose-petals fall, 

The thorns endure; surgeon, who human hearts 

Searchest with probes, though the death-touch be 

given; 
Spell that knits friends, but yearning lovers parts ;" 

Tyrant relentless o’er our blisses all,— 

Oh, can it be thine other name is Heaven? 
—Christian Union, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


About one hundred persons assembled 
in the ladies’ reception rooms of the U. S. 
Senate, at 10 o’clock on Monday, April 2. 
There they were given an audience by the 
Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage. 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Shat- 
tuck, Mrs. Groth, of Norway, Miss Trigg, 
of Finland, Mrs. Chant, of England, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Merrick, of Louis- 
iana, Mrs. Keefer, of Toronto, and Miss 
Frances E. Willard in turn addressed the 
committee. 

AST" RS oe 

lowa, which is a strong temperance 
State, year by year cripples its power to 
enforce temperance measures by denying 
the ballot to women, its most temperate 
class of citizens. The municipal suffrage 
dill had a majority pledged to vote for it 
in the House, but at the last moment it 
tailed to pass. The House, on the 5th inst., 
passed a resolution to amend the constitu- 
tion so as to grant suffrage to women; but 
it was defeated in the Senate. This great 
measure fails in Iowa and in other States 
because women themselves have no ex- 
pression by the ballot in regard to it. An 
— class is always a helpless 
Class, f 
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_The municipal woman suffrage bill in 
New York had a tie vote in the Senate, 
and was quietly “‘smothered” in the As- 
sembly. It was brought up unexpectedly 
ata time when many of its friends were 
absent, and was disposed of without a roll 
call. The opponents of the bill are ex- 
ultant over the success of their tactics. 
But in the old times no tactics were neces- 
Sary to defeat a suffrage bill. It was voted 
down without ceremony by a large major- 
ity, whenever it came up. Of late years, 
however, the bill has several times come 
Within a few votes of passing, and the op- 
ponents are beginning to think discretion 
the better part of valor. 
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The new mayor and city council of Oska- 

oe Kan., all of them women, have taken 

On Oath of office. A special despatch from 
kaloosa to the Topeka Capital says: 

e Having become tired of the inefficiency 

nit “ncilmen, the people of this commu- 
Y concluded to turn their municipal 

they over to the women, and accordingly 


Selected, yesterday, by an. over- 
Whelmin majorit the followin officers : 
Mayor, Mary D. Lowman ; couscil, Han- 





nah A. Morse, Emma Hamilton, Sadie E. 
Balsley, Millie Golden, andCarrie Johnson. 
The ladies are wives of prominent profes- 
sional and business men of this place, and 
are fully competent to manage the city 
aftairs; and it is confidently expected that 
we shall have better paved and better 
lighted streets, cleaner alleys, a stricter en- 
forcement of the Sunday law, fewer hood- 
lums on the streets at night, and a better 
city government inevery way. ‘he ladies 
seem earnestly in favor of taking right 
hold of affairs and placing the handsome 
little capital city of the blue ribbon county 
in the very front of the procession. The 
=e of a woman city government 
will be watched with interest by the whole 
State, and if any ladies can solve the prob- 
lem, it is believed those elected here yes- 
terday can do it.” 





Miss Ida Joe Brooks, who has been 
elected a delegate to the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference, is a daughter of Gov. 
Brooks, of Arkansas. ‘The Arkansas Life 
says that she “‘is generally pronounced 
the best educator in Arkansas,” and that 
she deserves the title of professor. There 
is going to be a lively tight in the General 
Conference over the question of admitting 
women as delegates. The New Orleans 
Christian Advocate pays a high tribute to 
Miss Brooks, and says: ‘*The invasion of 
women into that august body will be 
formidable though small.” It ought to 
be formidable, indeed; for when Frances 
Willard, Miss Brooks and their few col- 
leagues walk up to the doors of that Con- 
ference, Justice will walk behind them in- 
visible; and if the door is shut against the 
women, one greater than they will be ex- 
cluded along with them. It is to be 
hoped that Methodism will be true to its 
best traditions, and that these choice 
women—far superior in intellect and spir- 
ituality to the average lay delegate of the 
other sex—will not be excluded merely 
because they are women. 





The Working-Women's Society of New 
York has requested that one-half of the 
factory inspectors shall hereafter be 
women, and the Women’s Prison Associa- 
tion has succeeded in procuring the pas- 
sage by the Senate of a bill providing for 
police matrons in all the cities of the 
State. It is hoped that this bill and the 
bill providing for factory inspection will 


become laws. 
oo 








Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter, the 
new Empress of Germany, has proved 
herself a woman of more than average 
brains, besides being very warm-hearted 
and charitable. Yet she is not altogether 
popular. The Berlin correspondent of the 
Pali Mall Gazette says: 


“The new Empress has English ideas 
with regard to the position of women. 
The German men feel this, and are very 
apprehensive of the force of her example 
when it will be given from the throne. As 
1 write, Germans are anxiously wonder- 
ing how long their new Emperor will be 
spared to reign over them, for here there 
is no encouraging doubt in men’s minds 
as to the nature of his disease. If public 
opinion is right as to this, I fear the Em- 
press will be able to do but little by ex- 
ample and precept in behalf of her Ger- 
man sisters. If their fears are idle (which 
God grant!), she may yet live to do a 
noble work in the cause of woman in the 
Fatherland, a work which will, perhaps, 
do more for the well-being and for the 
permanence of the German nation than 
did ever Koniggratz or Sedan.” 


ee on 

The Empress, replying to an address 

presented to her the other day by the 
women of Berlin, said: 


**For a number of years it has been per- 
mitted me to labor with the women of 
Berlin for the good of the female sex; for 
their education, and for the alleviation of 
their material and social wretchedness. 
Thanks to the intelligent and self-sacri- 
ficing aid extended to me, much has been 
accomplished; but more remains to be 
achieved. With sincere devotion and 
eager enthusiasm, I place my whole 
strength at the service of our people. I 
confidently expect from the women of 
Berlin. as well as the rest of Germany, 
after the many evidences that have reached 
me, that they will in the future, as in the 
past, readily work with me in the great 
task devolving on womankind, namely, to 
alleviate distress and suffering, create 
pure happiness, and lay a sure foundation 
for all truly human virtues by the proper 
nurture of the young.” 








Alice Fletcher’s interesting statement 
of the rights conferred on Indian women 


by the customs and rules of the aboriginal . 


tribes might well make civilized men blush 
for their legal and social injustice. The 
paper was one of the most interesting and 
important contributions to the Interna- 
tional Council. It fully refuted the popu- 
lar fallacy that ‘the squaw has no rights 





that the red nn is bound to respect.” 
In her property, children, and family con- 
nections she is raore independent and more 
fully protected than are civilized women. 
Indeed, after hearing Miss Fletcher’s ac- 
count, a woman might well exclaim: 
‘Almost thou persuadest me to be an 
Indian.” 
———— —# oo 
The Boston Commonwealth predicts that 
the bill granting women suffrage on the 
license question, which was defeated by 
one vote in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
will come up again and again till it is car- 
ried. ‘The Commonwealth says: 


“The objection urged in some quarters, 
that ignorant women would follow the dic- 
tates of the male heads of their family in 
the matter, is not altogether valid. No 
woman is so ignorant that she is not keenly 
alive to whatever causes operate to induce 
suffering to herself and her children, and 
in the question of license, from the abuse 
of which she suffers most, the ignorant 
woman is as greatly interested as is her 
more intelligent sister, and doubtless would 
not be so easily controlled in the disposi- 
tion of her vote as many imagine. Give 
all the women a right to vote on this vital 
question, and one of the greatest steps 
towards temperance reform will have been 
taken.” 





——# &—_____ 

We referred not long ago to the case of 
Lord Howard de Walden, a British noble- 
man who sued Major Borrowes for assault 
and battery. Lord Howard de Walden’s 
wife was lying at death’s door, and the 
least excitement might be fatal to her. 
Lord Howard de Walden is in the habit of 
getting tipsy, and one day he insisted upon 
entering his wife’s room while intoxicated. 
Her brother Major Borrowes, being unable 
to keep him out in any other way, knocked 
him down. A British jury has fined the 
brother two thousand dollars, and bound 
him over to keep the peace. Another argu- 
ment for letting women serve on juries. 

——————_+oo—__—_ 

Miss Mary D. Naylor, the hard-working 
and unselfish secretary of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association, has been 
married to the Rev. Matthew Whitford. 
We wish them much joy. 

waited ‘ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Thursday afternoon of last week, 
Mrs. Ashton Dilke delivered a lecture in 
Chickering Hall on **English Women in 
Politics.” It was a fascinating story of 
what women have done in the Liberal and 
Conservative parties during the last tew 
years. In the evening the regular monthly 
meeting of the City League was held in 
Mrs. Lovell’s parlors. ‘The address of the 
evening was delivered by Mrs. Zadel 
Barnes Gustafson; a charming paper on 
the work of the prohibitionists in England. 

Resolutions were passed denouncing the 
action of the senators who charged their 
votes to defeat the municipal suffrage bill. 
On the first call the roll stood: yeas, 18; 
nays, 12; thereupon Senator Ives of the 
eleventh, Deane of the thirteenth, and 
Arnold of the twenty-third, changed from 
yea to nay, leaving the final vote: yeas, 15; 
nays, 15. Mr. Ives is a Democrat; Messrs. 
Arnold and Deane are Republicans. It 
requires seventeen votes to pass a biil. It 
is, therefore, evident that the measure was. 
defeated by the Republican change. 

On Monday [ made a trip to Albany, and 
met Mrs. Howell, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Cole, 
and other friends, in the Assembly Cham- 
ber. Much indignation was expressed on 
all sides at the action in the Senate. We 
all felt unwilling to allow the Legislative 
campaign to close in this way, and it was 
decided to bring the bill to a vote in the 
Assembly. That is, the bill prepared un- 
der the auspices of the New York State 
Wowan Suffrage Association, presented in 
the Senate by Mr. Coggeshall, and lost for 
the*present, as has been seen, by a vote of 
fifteen to fifteen. The same measure was 
introduced in the Assembly by Mr. Ains- 
worth, of Otsego, and, in his judgment, it 
was wise to take a vote at once; it had long 
been on the order of third reading. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Fort, of 
Washington, had also introduced a bill, by 
the provisions of which tax-paying women 
were granted municipal suffrage for five 
years. This bill was adversely reported 
from ‘the sub-committee of the whole, 
while we were inthe Assembly. Natural- 
ly much confusion arose in the minds of 
many friends, who supposed that this was 
our bill. ‘ , 

Further particulars of action here must 
wait for next week, as it is late now for 
this week’s paper. 

Litie Devereux BLAKE. 

Albany, April 11, 1888. 








| ering of the masculine gender. 








THE INTERNATIONAL OOUNOIL. 


PIONEERS’ DAY. 
The Council was called to order Satur- 
day morning, March 31, by Miss Anthony, 
who said: © 


“In memory of Lucretia Mott, who, 
with Mrs. Stanton, called the first conven- 
tion forty years ago, and in accordance 
with the religious denomination in which 
Mrs. Mott was a member and a minister, 
we will now observe a season of silent 
invocation.” 

The audience sang Whittier’s hymn: 

“THE REFORMERS.” 
O pure Reformers! not in vain 
our trust in humankind; 
The good which bloodshed could not gain 
Your peaceful zeal shall find. 
The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and tide; 
The voice of nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side. 
The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those which heaven hath wrought— 
Light, Truth and Love; your battle ground, 
“he free, broad tield of Thought. 
Oh, may no selfish purpose break 
The beauty of your plaa; 
No lie from thgone or altar shake 
Your steady faith in man! 
Press on! and if you may not share 
The glory of your fight, 
We'll ask at least, in earnest prayer, 
God’s blessing on the right. 


Miss ANTHONY.—I now present to you 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who, with 
Lucretia Mott, called the first convention 
of women ever held in the world, so far 
as we have been able to find out. We 
promised you in the newspapers that we 
would have the table here on which the 
first declaration of sentiment and inde- 
pendence was written at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. But we find the possessors, the 
McClintocks, feel it a little too precious 
an article to be brought by express, so we 
haven't the table. But about that table 
sat Elizabeth McClintock (now Phillips) 
and her mother, Mrs. Mary N. McClintock 
and Mrs. Jane. 

Mrs. STANTON.—In 1840 the World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention was called in 
London. In harmony with that invitation 
the Anti-Slavery Society in this country 
sent over three or four women as dele- 
gates. I was not a delegate, although I 
am often so recorded. My husband was, 
and that was the occasion of our wedding- 
trip to the Old World. 

When we reached the convention, we 
found there was a good deal of objection 
in old England to women being received 
as delegates. It was something that had 
never been heard of in England then, 
women being delegates to any convention, 
to sit as councillors, to have a vote in any 
of its proceedings. So the whole of the 
first day was taken up in discussing the 
merits of the question whether women 
could be received as delegates. ‘lhe argu- 
ment was cuiefly drawn from the bible to 
prove that it was not the proper sphere of 
woman to be a delegate in any great gath- 
So atter a 
whole day, it was decided we could not 
enter the convention, but we were very 
carefully seated in some side seats hidden 
by a curtain, just as you find the choirs in 
some of the churches; the head of this 
delegation was Lucretia Mott, and Joseph 
Sturge occupied the chair. Sitting near 
Lucretia, [ said to her: ‘Suppose, now, 
the Spirit should move you tospeak, what 
could Joseph Sturge do, as a Quaker, in 
the chair?’ And said she: 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 
There is no danger of the Spirit moving 
me to speak here.” 

After listening to all the arguments, 
which were very insulting to women, as 1 
walked home, arm in arm, with Lucretia 
Mott, I said: ‘“*It seems to me high time 
to call a Woman's Convention. Here are 
these men from all parts of the globe to 
discuss the rights of the negroes to free- 
dom, and yet they have no idea of any 
rights to freedom belonging tou women.” 

Years after, when [ was living in the 
western part of the State of New York, 
Lucretia Mott came out there to visit a 
sister of hers. .[ then proposed to her to call 
aconvention. I had no more idea of what 
was involved in calling a convention, no 
more idea how to do it than how to make 
a steam engine. Nevertheless, | was de- 
termined tv do it somehow. so_half-a- 
dozen of us assembled together and de- 
cided that we would advertise, and we 
did advertise in the county paper, occupy- 
ing a space about as long as your finger, 
no more. We wrote a few letters to 
friends, and that was all the announce- 
ment we gave. 

Then we should-have to have a resolu- 
tion, and how that was to be done was the 
question. So we rummaged over all the re- 
ports of all the different conventions and 
societies, anti-slavery societies and tem- 
perance societies, but found none of them 
sufficiently pronounced for us; they didn’t 
touch the case. 

A happy thought struck us—that our 
fathers’ Declaration of Independence was 
exactly suited to our needs. We read the 
Declaration carefully over, and we found 
that exaetly the grievances that our fath- 
ers had to complain of against old King 
George we had to complain of against our 
own Saxon fathers. .svu we adopted the 
Declaration of Independence, and we 
were delighted with our success, that we 
had a grand Declaration and were not 
obliged to write it ourselves, So, gentle- 
men, your aneestors did that good thing 


for us. 
( Continued on Second Page.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary B. Cvay is arranging suf- 
frage meetings in Kentucky. 

Miss OLIVIA BRIGGS has given a square 
of ground in Washington for the founda- 
tion of an institution for the higher edu- 
cation of girls. 

Dr. ELIZABETH HorR was elected pres- 
ident for the year 1888 at the annual 
meeting of the Androscoggin County, 
Me., Medical Association. 

Mrs. SENATOR Haw _ey takes her full 
share of her husband's large correspond- 
ence, and is acquiyiug familiarity with 
American political platforms. 

ISABELLE J. CROMWELL, of New Haven, 
Ct., claims to have originated a ‘News 
Class,” more than a year ago, similar to 
the one initiated by Miss Pindell, recently 
described by Miss Frances E. Willard in 
these columns. 

‘The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Bufialo, N. Y., started four years 
ago with forty-five members. It now owns 
a fine building and has a membership of 
more than a thousand. 

Miss CLARA F.. JOSSELYN, a member of 
theSouth Hanson Woman Suffrage League, 
has been re-elected on the school board of 
that town. Another member of the same 
league, Mrs. E. Jane Copeland, is elected 
on the school board in Pembroke. 

Miss C.. ALICE BAKER, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has been appointed honorary mem- 
ber of the Montreal Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society, and has been requested 
to send her historical essays to the office 
of the Dominion archives to be there pre- 
served. 

Miss LAURA WEBSTER, a daughter of 
Dr. Helen W. Webster, isa very skilful 
player on the violoncello, and is perhaps 
the only woman in America who performs 
professionally upon that instrument. She 
studied music for four years at Berlin, 
and acquired great proficiency. 

MME. GOLONTZOV, a Russian lady, is 
investigating the topography and geologi- 
cal formation of the mountains of Tounka, 
and has acquired more detailed and elabo- 
rate information as to the physical feat- 
ures of this part of Asiatic Russia than 
has ever before been obtained. The re- 
sults of her investigations are highly ap- 
preciated by Russian geographers. 

EMILY RUETE, daughter of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, has written ‘Memoirs of an 
Arabian Princess” (D. Appleton & Co.), 
giving an interesting description of Orien- 
tal harem life. After her father’s death a 
new dynasty arose, and the young prin- 
cesses had a hardtime. ‘The writer of the 
memoirs married a German and escaped 
with him to Europe, and there has written 
her story. 

Mrs. Mary D. Lowman, the newly 
elected Mayor of Oskaloosa, Kan., is a 
native of Pennsylvania, but has lived in 
Kansas for the last twenty years. She is 
a Republican. Of the five ladies who 
formed the city council, three are Repub- 
licans and two Democrats. The mayor is 
a Presbyterian. All the councilwomen 
are Methodists except the youngest, who 
is an Episcopalian. 

Miss ANNA H. WHITNEY acted as judge 
of the St. Bernard dogs at the New Eng- 
land Kennel Club’s Fourth Annual Meet 
just held in Boston. She also acted as 
judgein the great dog show at New 
York. Miss Whitney, in 1880, spent 
several months in Germany and Switzer- 
land studying the St. Bernard dog, and 
endured many hardshipsin the winter to 
see the dogs at their best. 


MIss CLARA TSCHUDI, a Norwegian by 
birth, is a writer and a journalist. She is 
young, active and talented, giving all her 
time and power for the advancement 
of women. She has lived for years in 
several countries of Europe to study the 
past and present condition of women. As 
the result of ber persistent researches, she 
published in Christiania, in 1885, ‘*The 
Woman’s Movement in its Development 
and Present Standing.” This is a univer- 
sal history of this movement, comprising 
two centuries, and embracing all the coun- 
tries of Europe, Turkey included, and the 
United States of America. The immensity 
of material is skilfully arranged, and the 
sincere conviction of the author, pulsating 
through the pages, makes the innumer- 
able facts a consistent whole. A work like 
this gives effective service for our cause. 
The sneer, always assailing a single fact, 
must give way before such a review of the 
whole movement, marching on through 
continents and centuries. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL, 


(Continued from First Page.) 


Then came the resolutions, and then we 
had a great deal of difficulty, but the help 
of one or two gentlemen enabled me to 
succeed in getting up a pretty good series 
of resolutions; but when they were finish- 
ed they were not exactly what [ wanted. 
I wanted to demand the right of suffrage 
then and there, because I saw that was 
the fundamental right out of which all 
others would necessarily flow, so I drew 
up, myself, a very short resolution, and my 
husband told me, “Now, you make the 
whole thing ridiculous. So long as you 
advocate simply rights of education, rights 
of property. rights of children, and all that 
sort of thing, it is very well. but the idea 
of demanding the right of suffrage!” And 
Lucretia Mott said the same thing, and all 
the convention ; those who were interested 
in it were opposed to this resolution. So 
I seemingly gave it up, but when I got 
into the convention I determined to push 
forward my resolution, but, unfortunate- 
ly, I had never said a word in public, and 
how to put two sentences together I did 
not know. So I surveyed the convention, 
and there I saw one man, Frederick Doug- 
lass, and [ knew that Frederick, from per- 
sonal experience, was just the man for the 
work; so I read my resolution, and then I 
hurried to his side, and whispered into his 
ear what I wanted said, and he went along 
awhile very well, but he didn’t speak quite 
fast enough for me, nor say all [I wanted 
said, and the first thing [ knew [ was on 
my feet making a speech for that resolu- 
tion, and Frederick Douglass and I carried 
the whole convention, and the resolution 
was passed unanimously. 

Well, [ assure you, my friends, I was 
delighted with the success of the whole 
thing. I had read the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence, and I under- 
stood the genius of our Government, and I 
had read the opinions of great men, and I 
found they were all in favor of woman 
suffrage. Now, said I, the world will take 
this at once. It is just, it is right, and 
everybody must see it as plainly as I do. 
Imagine my surprise, after the joy I felt 
in the perfect success of the convention, 
for we had a crowded house, and Lucretia 
Mott and her sister, Martha C. Wright, and 
other women from the Society of Friends 
had made admirable speeches, and we had 
a magnificent man in the chair, James 
Mott, the husband of Lucretia Mott, tall 
and stately, distinguished as the husband 
of Lucretia Mott. In a few days the pa- 
pers began to come in. I believe every 
paper from Maine to Louisiana published 
that declaration and made comments and 
ridiculed the whole thing. I was astound- 
ed. I had no idea there would be one word 
of ridicule about the matter. My good fa- 
ther, who was then attending Supreme 
Court in New York, hearing of this, took 
the night train and rushed up to Seneca 
Falls to see whether I was insane. If I 
hadn’t had a remarkably good constitution 
and a very cheerful temperament, [ think 
I should have been put into the insane asy- 
lum. I heard nothing but ridicule. Many 
of the women who had put their names 
down in the enthusiasm of the convention 
to the society we had formed there, hur- 
ried to take them off. Men were in con- 
sternation about the conduct of their sis- 
ters, mothers and wives, in that conven- 
tion. 1 never can tell you, I never can de- 
scribe to any one the humiliation I felt, 
especially as [ knew perfectly well that I 
wus right. When we met my father, my 
sister, who had also given her adhesion to 
the principles, was in great consternation 
as to what we should say in defence of 
ourselves. I said I thought we had every- 
thing to say, and I really couldn’t see what 
my father had to say on the other side. 
We talked the matter over until midnight, 
and I was more than ever convinced that [ 
was right, for my father was a logical and 
sensible man, and he could not answer my 
arguments. Perhaps I might have sub- 
sided altoyether, if it hadn’t been that 
shortly after that I met Susan B. Anthony, 
whom we have always called the Napoleon 
of our movement. Then we put our heads 
together and we commenced our work. 
«We besought the Legislature every year; 
we looked all around the country, and 
whenever we saw a convention of men 
having a nice time, we at once went there. 
And I will tell you how we went. I would 
write the speeches and resolutions, and 
Susan would go to the conventions and 
fire them off. I had a family of young 
children, and it was not convenient for me 
to go, but I accepted every invitation to 
° rene, because I knew Susan could 

o it. 

Martha C. Wright, Mrs. Sewall, Susan 
B. Anthony, and myself, were at the con- 
vention, and we used to put our heads to- 
gether every year to see what more we 
could do to keep up the agitation, and we 
tormented our legislators for the woman’s 
property bill in New York, the first State 
that ever passed that bill, and the first 
State in the world that ever gave to mar- 
ried women the rights of property. Until 
that time we had been under the old com- 
mon law of England, under which women 
were practically slaves, having no rights 

whatever that white men were bound to 
respect. 

ear after year we got some new rights 
accorded us; then we made an attack on 
the schools and the colleges, although at 
one time in all the educational conventions 
not a woman’s voice was heard, though, 
perhaps, six or seven hundred of them 
would be sitting around like sv many wall- 
flowers. After Miss Anthony and Lucretia 
Mott made their advent, other women 
woke up and began to speak, and we got 
equal rights. 

And so in the temperance meetings—but 
I am going to leave Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell to tell you about that. But 
when we think of all that has been done, 
we can hardly think it possible that it is 
true. From that time on, our conventions 
began to be held all over the country; the 
key-note was struck in New York, and 
Massachusetts and Ohio held their eonven- 
tions from time to time, and these conven- 
tions have been growing larger and larger. 


t 
‘deme epee legislation in New York was 
copied by many of the new States as they 
came into the Union, and by some of the 
older States. 

It is bardly possible to give you in de- 
tail all that we did from year to year, and 
all that we met in persecution and ridi- 
cule. Ridicule was the chief weapon of 
the press. We were caricatured in all the 
papers until really the majority of people 
supposed that the women on the suffrage 
plutform had borns and hoofs. Aod now, 
as we sit here in this Convention, how 
changed is the scene! Although at our 
first convention we were in a small Meth- 
odist church, and held many of them in 
the open air, in barns, in depots, in the din- 
ing-rooms of hotels, here to-day, at the end 
of forty years, we have the most beautiful 
building in the Capital, with magnificent 
audiences and most complimentary notices 
by the press from one end of the country 
to the other. This is a great encoura 
ment to the women who are present, and I 
want to give you a word to take to your 
homes. As soon as you see a grand truth, 
utter the grand truth; and though you 
may be ridiculed at the start, as the years 
go by it will be received. 

In this long struggle, | have never felt 
that we stood alone, for we have with us 
the great and good, all those reformers, 
those laborers, who have fought in every 
country and clime. I felt that they were 
all with us, and When we are in the path 
of right, when we are fighting for truth, 
we know that we ure always with the 
good and great of all ages, and God him- 
self is with us also. 

The CHAIRMAN—I should have said that 
the picture on the platform is that of Lu- 
cretia Mott. I hope this audience will all 
the while feel that her benediction and her 
spirit are with us this mofning, if they are 
anywhere, and I believe they are every- 
where, and I know we have that pioneer, 
that loved, venerated woman with us to-day 
on the platform. 

Now, John W. Hutchinson, the one sur- 
vivor of the Old Granite State Minstrels, 
is with us this morning. Abbie, his sister, 
is not able to be present. It was my hope 
through all the months of the hard work 
getting up this Convention that we should 
have John and Abbie with us. 

Mr. Hutcurnson—There is a moment 
in the life of every mortal that is a little 
better than any other, and this seems to 
me that pleasant moment in my life, when 
I am reckoned worthy of this position. 
Having gone through the anti-slavery 
struggle, and sung the jubilee song over 
the downfall of American slavery, and en- 
gaged in the immense temperance reform 
until we have almost seen victory, now to 
see the culmination of this glorious 
struggle, my heart is full. Yes, the 
spirits of the glorious departed may well 
mingle with this blessed audience to-day. 


Mr. Hutchinson sang a song of his own 
composition, entitled 
*““GREETING TO THE PIONEERS.” 
All bail, ye brave and noble band 
We greet with cheer and song, 
Most honored queens of all the land, 
Who struggle ’gainst the wrong. 
Bright hopes we bring from East and West 
Each sister’s heart to cheer. 
Though oft oppressed, your cause is blest, 
Your crown of triumph near. 


For two-score years, through doubts and fears, 
And conflict fierce and long, 

We’ ve battled ’gainst the hosts of sin 
And fortresses of wrong. 

With our great leader pressing on, 
Whose spirit ne’er could yield, 

Lucretia Mott waved the moral sword 
That conquers every field. 

Our hearts this day would tribute pay 
The staunch and faithful three— 

Our Stanton brave, and Lucy true, 
And dauntless Susan B. 

We see the fruitage of the seed 
They planted long ago; 

What matter, then, that forty years 
Have crowned their heads with snow ? 


We honor those who watered well 
The precious plants which grew, 
Because the germs had life divine 
And tears are holy dew. 
Beneath the shelter of the trees 
To which those plants shall grow, 
A countless host in future years 
True blessedness shall know. 


With hopes renewed, again we come 
In love and joy to greet; 

Throughout our ranks no feuds exist, 
Our unity’s complete. 

We’re standing on the mountain top, 
There’s sunlight on our way; 

The everlasting hills of truth 
Reach up to endless day. 

From fields of conquests and renown 
Our trophies rich we Lge 2 

This Council will rejoice to hear 
The victor’s song we sing. 

Press forward, then, our cause is just; 
Our triumph all shall hail; - 

From sea to sea, let ail be free; 
There’s no such word as fail! 


The CHAIRMAN—I should have said 
that Mr. Hutchinson’s song is original, 
but I think you all made this discovery 
from its perfect aptness and appropriate- 
ness to the occasion. 

Before I introduce Mr. Frederick Dong- 
lass, [ want to ask the women who are on 
the platform this morning who attended 
that first Seneca Falls Convention, to stand 
up. ‘Theyare Mary A. F. Stebbins, Sarah 
Anthony of Rochester, Amy Post of 
Rochester, Mary Hallowell, Sarah Hallo- 
well of Rochester, Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
—where is my sister? 

Mrs. STantTon—Your sister was not 
there. 

Miss ANTHONY—Yes. my sister was 
there, and my father was there, and my 
mother was there, and everybody was 
there but me. No, | own my’ mistake. 
I always put the two conventions to- 
gether. The Seneca Falls Convention 
adjourned to meet two weeks after in 
Rochester, and my mother and father 
and sister were not at Seneca Falls, but 
they were at the Rochester meeting. All 
these others who have risen were at the 
Seneca Falls meeting also. I was teach- 
ing school in my proper sphere down in 
Eastern New York, and in August, after 
these two meetings, I went home to Roch- 
ester to make a visit to my parents, and 





they told me all about Lucretia Mott and 





fee and her ords, | 
Pes aoe 
al 


there never were such words 
anybody, My father was 
about it, and | laughed, and said, ‘**I thin 


you are getting a good deal ahead of the 
times.”” I wasn't ready to vote, didn’t 
want to vote, but I did want equal pay 
for equal work; and I got there with the 
rest very soon after. 

Mr. DouG ass said: 

Mrs. President, Ladies and ins 
I come to -this platform with unusual 
diffidence. Although I have long been 
identified with the Woman’s Suffrage 
movement, and have often spoken in its’ 
favor, | am somewhat at a loss to know 
what to say on this really great and un- 
—— occasion, where so much has been 
said. 

When I look around on this assembly, 
and see the many able and eloquent women, 
full of the subject, ready to speak, and 
who only need the opportunity to impress 
this audience with their views and thrill 
them with “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,” i do not feel like taking 
up more than a very small space of your 
time and attention, and shall not. I would 
not, even now, presume to speak, but for 
the circumstance of my early connection 
with the cause, and of having been valled 
upon to do so by one whose voice in this 
Council we all gladly obey. Men have 
very little business here as speakers, any- 
how; and if they come here at all they 
should take back benches and wrap them- 
selves in silence. For this is an Interna- 
tional Council, not of men, but of women, 
and woman should have all the say in it. 
This is he: day in court. 

Ido not mean to exalt the intellect of 
woman above man’s; but I have heard 
many men speak on this subject, some of 
them the most eloquent to be found any- 
where in the country; and I believe no 
man, however gifted with thought and 
speech, can voice the wrongs and present 
the demands of women with the skill and 
effect, with the power and authority of 
woman herself. The man struck is the 
man to cry out. Woman knows and feels 
her wrongs as man cannot know and feel 
them, and she also knows as well as he 
can know, what measures are needed to re- 
dress them. I grant all the claims at this 
point. She is her own best representative. 
We can neither speak for her, nor vote for 
her, nor act for her, nor be responsible for 
her; and the thing for men to do in the 
premises is just to get out of her way and 
give her the fullest opportunity to exer- 
cise all the powers inherent in her individ- 
ual personality. and allow her to do it as 
she herself shall elect to exercise them. 
Her right to be and to do is as full, com- 
plete and perfect as the right of any man 
on earth. I say of her, as I say of the col- 
ored people, “Give her fair play, and 
hands off.” 

There was a time when, perhaps, we 
men could help a little. It was when this 
woman suffrage cause was in iis cradle, 
when it was not big enough to go alone, 
when it had to be taken in the arms of its 
mother from Seneca Falls, N. Y., to Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for baptism. I then went 
along with it and offered my services to 
help it, for then it needed help; but now 
it can afford to dispense with me and all 
of my sex. Then its friends were few— 
now its friends are many. Then it was 
wrapped in obscurity—now it is lifted in 
sight of the whole civilized world, and 
people of all lands and languages give it 
their hearty support. Truly the change 
is vast and wonderful. 

I thought my eye of faith was tolerably 
clear when | attended those meetings in 
Seneca Falls and Rochester. but it was far 
too dim to see at the end of forty years a 
result so imposing as this International 
Council, and to see yourself and Miss An- 
thony alive and active in its proceedings. 
Of course, I expected to be alive myself, 
and am not surprised to find myself so; 
for such is, perhaps, the presumption and 
arrogance common to my sex. Neverthe- 
less, [am very glad to see you here to-day, 
and to see this grand assembly of women. 
I am glad that you are its president. No 
manufactured “boom,” or political con- 
trivance, such as make presidents else- 
where, has made you president of this as- 
sembly of women in this Capital of the 
Nation. You hold your place by reason 
of eminent fitness, and I give you joy that 
your life and labors in the cause of woman 
are thus crowned with honor and glory. 
This [ say in spite of the warning given us 
by Miss Anthony’s friend against mutual 
admiration. 

There may be some well-meaning po 
in this audience who have never attended 
a woman suffrage convention, never heard 
a woman suffrage speech, never read a 
woinan suffrage newspaper, and they may 
be surprised that those who speak here do 
not argue the question. It may be kind to 
tell them that our cause has passed beyond 
the period of arguing. The demand of the 
hour is pot argument, but assertion, firm 
and inflexible assertion, essertion which 
has more than the force of an argument. 
If there is any argument to be made, it 
must be made by the opponents, not by the 
friends of woman suffrage. Let those who 
want argument examine the ground upon 
which they base their claim to the right to 
vote. They will find that there is not one 
reason, not one consideration, whivh they 
can urge in support of man’s claim to vote, 
which does not equally support the right 
of woman to vote. 

There is to-day, however, a special rea- 
son for omitting argument. This is the 
end of the fourth deeade of the woman 
suffrage movement, a kind of jubilee which 
naturally turns our minds to the past. 

Ever since this Council has been in ses- 
sion, my thoughts have been reverting to 
the past. I have been thinking. more or 
less, of the scene‘presented forty years ago 
in the little Church at Seneca 
Falls, the manger in which this organized 
suffrage movement was born. It was a 
very small thing then. It was not then big 
enough to be abused, or loud enough to 

heard outside, and only a few 
of those who saw it had any notion that 





thing would live, I have been 
. too, of the conviction, 
le courage, the sublime faith in 
God and man ic required at that time to 
set this suffrage ball in motion. ‘The his- 
tory of the world has given to us many 
sublime undertakings, but none more sub- 
lime than this. It was a great thing for 
the friends of peace to organize in opposi- 
tion to war; it was a great thing for the 
friends of temperance to organize against 
intemperance; it was a great thing for hu- 
mane people to organize in opposition to 
slavery; but it was a much greater thing, 
in view of all the circumstances, for 
woman to organize herself in opposition to 
her exclusion from participation in D- 
ment. The reasvn is obvious. ar, in- 
temperance and slavery are open, undis- 
guised, palpable evils. The best feelin 
of human nature revolt at them. We could 
easily make men see the misery, the de- 
basement, the terrible suffering caused by 
intemperance; we could easily make men 
see the desolation wrought by war and the 
hell-black horrors of chattel slavery; but 
the case was different in the movement for 
woman suffrage. Men took for granted 
all that could be said against intemperance, 
war and slavery. But no such advantage 
was found in the beginning of the cause of 
suffrage for women. On the contrary, 
everything in her condition was supposed 
to be lovely, just as it should be. She had 
no rights denied, no wrongs to redress. 
She herself bad no suspicion but that all 
was going well with her. She floated 
along on the tide of life as her mother and 
grandmother had done before her, as in a 
dream of Paradise. Her wrongs, if she 
had any, were too occult to be seen, and 
too light to be felt. It required a daring 
voice and a determined hand to awake her 
from this delightful dream and call the 
nation to account for the rights and oppor- 
tunities of which it was depriving her. It 
was well understood at the beginning that 
woman would not thank us for disturbing 
her by this call to duty, and it was known 
that man would denounce and scorn us for 
such a daring innovation upon the estab- 
lished order of things. But this did not 
appall or delay the word and work. 

At this distance of time from that con- 
vention at Rochester, and in view of the 

resent position of the question, it is 

ard to realize the moral courage it re- 
quired to launch this unwelcome move- 
ment. Any man can be brave when the 
danger is over, go to the front when there 
is no resistance, rejoice when the battle is 
fought and the victory is won; but it is 
not so easy to venture upon a field untried 
with one-half the whole world against 
you, as these women did. 

Then who were we, for I count myself 
in, who did this thing? We were few in 
numbers, moderate in resources, and very 
little known in the world. ‘The most that 
we had to commend us was a firm convic- 
tion that we were in the right, and a firm 
faith that the right must ultimately 
prevail. Butthecase was well considered. 
Let no man imagine that the step was 
taken recklessly and thoughtlessly. Mrs. 
Stanton had dwelt upon it at least six 
years before she declared it in the Roches- 
ter convention. Walking with her from 
the house of Joseph and Thankful South- 
wick, two of the noblest people I ever 
knew, Mrs. Stanton, with an earnestness 
that I shall never forget, unfolded her 
views on this woman question precisely 
as she has in this Council. This was six 
and forty years ago, and it was not until 
six years after, that she ventured to make 
her formal, pronounced and gy oa 
mand for the ballot. She had, as I have 
said, considered well, and knew something 
of what would be the cost of the reform 
she was inaugurating. She knew the ridi- 
cule, the rivalry, the criticism and the bit- 
ter aspersions which she and her co-labor- 
ers would have to meet and to endure. But 
she saw more clearly than most of us 
that the vital point to be made prominent, 
and the one that included all others, was 
the ballot, and she bravely said the word. 
It was not only neeessary to break the 
silence of woman and make her voice 
heard, but she must have a clear, palpa- 
ble and comprehensive measure set before 
her, one worthy of her highest ambition 
and her best exertions, and hence the bal- 
lot. was brought to the front. 

There are few facts in my humble his- 
tory to which I look back with more sat- 
isfaction than to the fact, recorded in the 
history of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment, that I was sufficiently enlightened 
at that early day, and when only a few 

ears from slavery, to support your reso- 
ution for woman suffrage. I have done 
very little in this world in which to glory 
except this one act—and I certainly glory 
in that. When I ran away from slavery, 
it was for myself; when I advocated 
emancipation, it was for my people; but 
when I stood up for the rights of woman, 
self was out of the question, and I found a 
little nobility in the act. 

In estimating the forces with which this 
suffrage cause has had to eontend during 
these forty years, the fact should be re- 
membered that relations of long standing 
beget a character in the parties to them in 
favor of their continuance. ‘Time itself is 
a conservative power—a very conserva- 
tive power. One shake of his hoary locks 
will sometimes paralyze the hand and 
palsy the tongue of the reformer. The 
relation of man to woman has the advan- 
tage of all the ages behind it. Those who 
oppose a readjustment of this relation tell 
us that what is always was and always 
will be, world without end. But we have 
heard this = yoy pret = if we 
live very long we t . 
When any aged error shall be cestiien: 
and any old abuse is to be removed, we 
shall meet this same old argument. Man 
has been so long the king and woman the 
subject—man has been so long accustomed 
to command and woman to obey—that 
both parties to the relation have been bar- 

into their respective places, and thus 
has been piled up a mountain of iron 
against woman’s enfranchisement. 

bar ome. thing confronted us in our 
conflicts - Long years ago 
Henry Clay said, on the floor of the Amer- 











' there is a visionary 
hold property in 
. a brow of defiance, he 
t is beoperty which the law 
perty. © hundred years of 
legislation has sanctioned and sanctified 
negro slaves a8 property.” But neither 
the power of time nor might of legis- 
tation has been able to keep life in that 
stupendous barbarism. 

The universality of man’s rule over 
woman is another factor in th@ resistance 
to the woman suffrage movement. We 
are pointed to the fact that men have not 
only always ruled over women, but that 
they do so rule everywhere, and they 
coaky think that a thing that is done every- 
where must be right. Though the fallacy 
of this reasoning is too transparent to 
need refutation, it still exerts a powerfui 
influence. Even our good Brother Jasper 
yet believes, with the ancient church, that 
the sun “do move,” notwithstanding al) 
the astronomers of the world are against 
him. One year ago I stood on the Pincio 
in Rome and witnessed the unveiling of 
the statue of Galileo. It was an im- 
posing sight. At no time before had 

ome n free enough to | aap ne such a 
statue be placed within her walls. It 
is now there, not with the approval of the 
Vatican. No priest todk part in the cere- 
monies. It was all the work of laymen. 
One or two priests passed the statue with 
averted eyes, but the great truths of the 
solar system were not angry at the sight, 
and the same will be true when woman 
shall be clothed, as she will yet be, with 
all the rights of American citizenship. 

All good causes are mutually helpful. 
The benefits accruing from this move- 
ment for the equal rights of woman are 
not confined or limited to woman only. 
They will be shared by every effort to 
promote the pea and welfare of man- 
kind everywhere and in all ages. It was 
an example anda prophecy of what can 
be accomplished against strongly oppos- 
ing forces, against time-hallowed abuses, 
against deeply intrenched error, against 
world-wide usage, and against the settled 
judgment of mankind, by a few earnest 
women, clad only in the panoply of truth, 
and determined to live and die in what 
they considered a yn mye cause. 

I do not forget the thoughtful remark 
of our president in the opening address to 
this International Council, reminding us 
of the incompleteness of our work. The 
remark was wise and timely. Neverthe- 
less, DO Man can compare the present with 
the past, the obstacles that then opposed 
us, and the influences that now favor us, 
the meeting in the little Methodist chapel 
forty years ago, and the Council in this 
vast theatre to-day, without admitting 
that woman’s cause is already a brilliant 
success. But, however this may be, and 
whatever the future may have in store 
for us, one thing is certain—this new rev- 
olution in human thought will never go 
backward. When a great truth once gets 
abroad in the world, no power on earth 
can imprison it, or prescribe its limits, or 
suppress it. It is bound to go on till it 
becomes the thought of the world. Such 
a truth is woman’s right to equal liberty 
with man. She was born with it. It was 
hers before she comprehended it. It is 
inscribed upon all the powers and facul- 
ties of her soul, and no custom, law nor 
usage can ever destroy it. Now that it 
has got fairly fixed in the minds of the few, 
it is bound to become fixed in the minds 
of the many, and be supported at last by 
a great cloud of witnesses, which no man 
can number and no power can withstand. 

The women who have thus far carried 
on this agitation have already embodied 
and illustrated Theodore Parker’s three 
grades of human greatness. The first is 
greatness in executive and administrative 
ability; second, greatness in the ability to 
organize; and, thirdly, in the ability to 
discover truth. Wherever these three ele- 
ments of power are combined in any 
movement, there is a reasonable ground to 
believe in its final success; and these 
elements of power have been manifest in 
the women who have had the movement 
in hand from the beginning. They are 
seen in the order which has characterized 
the proceedings of this Council. They 
are seen in the depth and comprehensive- 
ness of the discussions had upon them in 
this Council. ‘They are seen in the fervid 
eloquence and downright earnestness with 
which women advocate their cause. They 
are seen in the profound attention with 
which woman is heard in her own behalf. 
They are seen in the steady growth and 
onward march of the movement, and they 
will be seen in the final triumph of 
woman’s cause, not only in this country, 
but throughout the world. 

Mrs. Lucy STONE was introduced and 
then addressed the Council, speaking as 
follows: 

We celebrate to-day the fortieth anni- 
versary of the first Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention, held at Seneca Falls in 1848. But 
long before our time the idea of woman’s 
rights was in the air. The war of the 
Revolution prepared the way forit. More 
than a hundred years ago the sister of 
Robert Lee, of Virginia, wrote to her 
brother refusing to pay her taxes, on the 
ground that by our theory of government, 
taxation and representation went together. 
But the idea became incarnate in the anti- 
slavery struggle. Women who heard the 
plea of William Lloyd Garrison and Wen- 
dell Phillips for equal human rights, saw 
that the argument applied to women not 
less than to the slaves. They took it in, 
and on ten thousand hill tops and in a6 
many valleys they nursed the id%a of eqfa! 
rights for women. Men felt it too. 

opportunity of equal education for 
women n when Oberlin College was 
founded in 1832. The charter pledged the 
college to give ‘to the misjudged and neg- 
lee sex all the snaareetine’ Bets 
which have hitherto unreasonably disti0- 
guished the leading sex from theirs.” 

This waa the gray dawn af our morning: 

Its sure day came when the sisters 
and Angelina Grimke, and Abby Kelley be 


gan to publicly in of the 
slaves. ” Paotic speaking by women wa 
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regarded monstrous. 

the cyclones and which prejudice, 
bigotry and custom could raise, were let 
joose upon these three peerless women. 
Bot they eewiiog Of mot the did of the 
Above a of the 


ij 
u 
ie 


Ipit, they 
the slave and t the cry of 
d from their children. 


iterally taking their lives in their hands, 
eer ab out to labor, “remembering 
those in bonds as bound with them.” In 
1837, Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
was set on fire and torn down while Ange- 
lina Grimke was speaking. In 1838, she 
spoke in the Hall of the House of re- 
sentatives in Massachusetts. It was packed 
as it probably never was before or since. 
The great crowd had gathered, some from 
interest in the slavery question, more from 
curiosity to hear a woman, and some in- 
Then this 


5 


tent apon making an uproar. 
quiet Quaker woman arose, ear forget- 
ful of herself, and with anointed lips, and 


eloquence rare and wonderful, she pleaded 
for the slave. The curious forgot their 
curiosity, the mobocrat dropped his brick- 
bat before the solemn earnestness of this 
woman who, for the slave’s sake, had 
braved the mob and the faggot, who could 
neither heed the uplifted finger that cried 
shame, por cease for the texts and ser- 
mons, or for the odium of the newspapers. 
Tu herself she was not flying in the face 
of Providence. It was no hunger for per- 
sonal notoriety that had brought her there, 
but a great, earnest purpose that must find 
expression. How great a debt the woman’s 
rights movement owes to her! But one 
such speech, or many, could not kill the 
hoary prejudice of centuries. Circum- 
stances soon compelled the sisters Grimke 
to leave the public field. Abby Kelley re- 
mained to bear alone the opprebrium that 
was still heaped upon the woman who so 
far departed from her ,sphere as to speak 
in public. 

Whatever of tribulation any of us have 
known in the advocacy of this reform, it 
has been play in comparison with the long, 
unrelieved torture endured by Abby Kelley 
in the battle which finally secured the 
right of free speech for all women. A 
sharp onset with shot and shell is no trifle, 
but to stand year after year, as Abby Kel- 
ley stood, in the thick of the fight, while 
pulpit and press, editors and clergy poured 
out upon her vials of bitterness and wrath, 
required the courage of a martyr and the 
faith of a saint. 

Think what it would be to live in the 
midst of perpetual scorn and reproach; to 
go to church and find the sermon directed 
at you from the text: ‘*This Jezebel has 
come among us also,” and then, with no 
chance to reply, to sit and hear all manner 
of lies told to the congregation about you; 
at another time to meet such iusults under 
the roof where you sought shelter, that 
you fled from it fasting, after thirty-six 
hours. These things were actual incidents 
and only a small part of what she endured. 
If she had been a weak woman, one less 
noble or more self-seeking, she would have 
abandoned that terrible pioneer’s post and 
taken an easier way. She could endure 
anything for the slave, but she found foes 
in the auti-slavery household, men whose 
love for the cause of freedom was less than 
their prejudice against a woman’s speak- 
ing in public. They tried to silence her. 
For » woman to serve on a committee was 
thought as shocking as for her to speak. 
When Abby Kelley was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Business Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society she was asked to resign. 
She said: ‘Is it because [ am not thought 
to be competent? If so, I will resign.” 
“Oh, no, we know you are competent.” 
“Then,” said she, “if it is because I am a 
woman, I will not resign.” 

We can have some conception of the 
situation when we remember that the anti- 
slavery society divided on the matter, and 
thereafter there were two anti-slavery so- 
cieties ; one that permitted women to speak, 
and one that did not. The great service 
that Abby Kelley rendered to the slave is 
less than that which she rendered to 
women, when, at such ‘a price, she earned 
for all of us the right of free speech. Long 
after this right was conceded, the effects of 
the old odium lingered, and she was regard- 
ed by those who did not know her as a 
pestilent person, no better than she should 
be. Even as late as the Worcester Con- 
vention, in 1850, the managers of the meet- 
ing conferred together beforehand as to 
whether it was best to invite her to speak, 
“she was so odious.” She was allowed to 
be present, and in her brief speech she, 
said: “sisters, bloody feet have worn 
smooth the path by which you come up 
here.” It was her own bleeding feet that 
had worn the way, and yet some of that 
convention feared her for the *‘odium” she 
would bring. So much for the three peer- 
less pioneers, Sarah and Angelina Grimke, 
and Abby Kelley. 

As reminiscences are the order of the 
day, and a conference of pioneers is 
always something of an ‘experience meet- 
ing,” I will tell a few of my own early 
experiences. They will show the growth 
of the cause, and the great gulf between 
the present and the past. In 1837 the 
Association of Congregational Ministers 
of Massachusetts issued « pastoral letter 
against the public speaking of women, 
calling attention to “the danger which 
threatened the female character with wide- 
spread and permanentinjary.” ‘The letter 
was read in all the churches. I satin the 
gallery of the church at North Brookfield 
and heard it read. The body of the house 
beet was overflowing with people and 

lack with clergymen. Rev. Mr. Blagden, 
= was sup to be the author of the 

etter, walked up and down the broad 
aisle while it was being read, and turning 
is head from side to side as he looked at 
us in the gallery, his manner said, “Now 
we have silenced you.” But he had only 
pA the seed of whose abundant harvest 
is meeting is a part. I was a young 
py teacher still in my teeus. I had 
enh felt bound to silence by misrepresen- 
ns of Scripture texts or believed that 
qual rights did not belong to women, that 

Sie letter broke my bonds. 

years later I went to Oberlin on 





to study Greek and Hebrew, and 
r the texts in the nal; and there I 
found the inspired truth that God loves 
His daughters as well as he does His sons. 
I graduated in 1847, and during that year 
made my first public speech for woman’s 
+ pag in my brother's Foe at Gardner, 
. The next year be, = to lecture 
for the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty. but the idea of equal rights for women 
had such possession of me that I scattered 
it into every speech. Hiram Powers’ 
statue of the Greek slave was on exhibi- 
tion in Boston. I went up to see it early one 
morning. No other person was present. 
There it stood in the silence, with fettered 
hands and half-averted face, so emblem- 
atic of woman. The hot tears came to 
my eyes at the thought of millions of 
women who must be freed. At that even- 
ing’s meeting I poured all my heart out 
about it. At the close Rev. Samuel May, 
who was the general agent of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, came to me, and with 
kind words for what I had said, he ad- 
monished me that, however true, it was 
out of place in an anti-slavery meeting. 
Of course, he was right. 1 said: ‘Well, 
Mr. May, I was a woman before I was an 
abolitionist, and I must speak for women. 
[ will not go any more as a lecturer for 
the Anti-Slavery Society, but will work 
wholly for woman’s rights.” 

An arrangement was made, however, 
that I should speak Saturday evening and 
Sunday for the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
be free to lecture the rest of the week for 
woman’s rights. Then I undertook what 
was, so far.as I knew, a solitary battle for 
woman’s rights. Outside the little circle 
of abolitionists, I knew of no one who 
sympathized with the idea. The papers 
were not as ready then to report a woman’s 
rights meeting as — are to-day, and the 
news of the Seneca Falls Convention had 
not reached me. In Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton, was a boarding-house kept by a very 
respectable retired sea-captain and his 
wife, where I could get meals for twelve 
and a half cents and lodging for six and a 
quarter cents. [ slept in the same bed 
with two of the daughters, in the attic uc- 
cupied by the servants, and separated 
from them only by a curtain. I had some 
small hand-bills printed, and as I could not 
pay for posting them, I bought a paper of 
tacks and put up my bills myself, using a 
stone for a hammer. A collection was 
taken up at the close of each meeting. I 
went around with the hat myself; there 
was no one else to do it. 

The audiences were always large, drawn 
partly by curiosity to hear a woman, and 
partly by interest in the subject; and the 
collection always came to enough to pay 
the expenses. At first I did not take a fee 
at the door, from a feeling that everybody 
ought to hear, and that some might be 
kept out by a fee. But at one time, in 
Salem, [ had engaged a hall when I had 
only fifty cents. 

The Hutchinsons were to sing that 
night. They did not want to have their 
audience divided. John Hutchinson came 
and proposed that we should unite. They 
would sing and I should lecture, and we 
could divide receipts. ‘This we did. Then 
Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols, of Brattleboro’, Vt., 
wrote, asking me to come there, and say- 
ing that she would arrange the meeting 
and have a fee at the door. After 
that, for several years, I followed that 
plan, and did not see that the audiences 
were any smaller. I went from city to 
city and from State to State, carrying the 
good gospel of equal rights, and seeking 
to create that wholesome discontent 
among women which would make them 
resent their unequal condition and wish to 
escape from it. But the good sought to 
be done was hindered by the falsehoods 
and wmisrepresentations of the press. 
After one lecture in Indiana, the morning 
paper reported that I had been found in 
the bar-room, smoking’: cigar and swear- 
ing like atrooper. Another closed a de- 
nunciatory article with the words: ‘You 
she-hyena, don’t you come here!” An- 
other expressed its surprise to find a 
women’s rights speaker a modest woman, 
and said “they had always thought of me 
as of the lion-tamer in Van Amburgh’s 
menagerie.” 

My first meeting with Mrs. Stanton was 
at some convention held when her first 
daughter was a baby. I have forgotten 
the time and place, but I remember how 
proudly she held upthe baby, at the house 
where she was entertained, and said: 
“Doesn't she look like Lucretia Mott?” 
Mrs. Mott was our ideal woman, and one 
of the most persuasive advocates of the 
cause; James Mott was always with her, 
aud the beautiful harmony of their lives 
was the best answer to the objection about 
‘discord in families.” It was at the 
Syracuse Convention that I first met Susan 
Anthony. From that time conventions 
were held every where, and crowds came to 
hear us. I think they always met us good- 
naturedly, even though they howled so that 
we couldn’t be heard, but they didn’t mean 
anything. except to stop us. But we held 
conventions and scattered literature as 
early as 1851. I printed a little book of 
tracts which, in Mrs. Robinson’s history, 
she calls the Wendell Phillips’ tracts. [I 
gathered together the speeches of Wendell 
Phillips and one of John Stuart Mill and 
one of Colonel Higginson and some others, 
and I put them all into one little book and 
used to carry it to my meetings. We sent 
quantities of them to Kansas when we 
went out there in 1867; and the work has 
gone on in that way by conventions and 
meetings until to-day you see what it is. 

The outcome has n that while people 
met us at the beginning with denial and 
ridicule, the ideas promulgated then are 
accepted now. I prepared a lecture claim- 
ing that women should have betteqwork, 
better wages, and more occupations open 
to them. To the objection that we were 
trying to get women out of their sphere, 
we answered that whatever was fit to be 
done at all may with propriety be done by 
anybody who can do it well; that the tools 
belong to those who can use them; that 


the possession of a power presup the 
right to its | t to the law of 
benevolence. We asked for better legal 





conditions and petitioned that women 
should have better laws. We were told 
that if we did this it would immediately 
make trouble in the house, and that men 
would begin to beat their wives. It was 
objected that if we wanted the ballot we 
ought to go to war and to fight. It was 
not understood that a woman who had 
given twenty years of her life to bring up 
a family has done as much for her country 
as the man who may possibly be a soldier. 
We answered all these objections. But no 
argument can be made against a self-evi- 
dent truth. So we went on, winning our 
way, sure that our principles were right, 
and that in the long run they were bound 
to succeed. Every one of us has always 
felt sure that the result would be victori- 
ous, and here we have a proof of it to-day. 


Dr. Henry B. Blackwell spoke as fol- 
lows: 


Mark Twain, travelling in the East, 
came across the tomb of Adam, and likea 
dutiful son shed tears on ‘the old man’s 
grave."’ We celebrate the pioneers of the 
woman’s suffrage movement, but the pio- 
neers behind our pioneers are not here. 
We children of the nineteenth century 
must place our garlands on the brows of 
our first parents, Adam and Eve, who 
lived in the garden of Eden on terms of 
perfect equality. Eve was the first to ac- 
quire a knowledge of good and evil, and, 
like some women of a later date, did not 
take her husband's name. Who ever 
heard of Mrs. E. Adam? ‘The first organ- 
ized demand of American women for legal 
and political equality was made in Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., in 1848, but the principle is 
as old as history. It was taught by Moses 
and affirmed by Plato. Women in all 
ages have been rulers in empires, king- 
doms and aristocracies, and were made 
voters in the very formation of our gov- 
ernment. We recognize the heroic and in- 
dispensable agency of woman in the work 
of her own emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment. But the woman suflrage move- 
ment is not a new movement; it is not ex- 
clusively a woman’s movement, is is a 
movement of men and women for the 
common interest of all. Let me briefly 
name some of the salient points in the 
march of social evolution in this country, 
which for more than two hundred years 
has been preparing for the ultimate en- 
franchisement of woman. Our movement 
has its root in Quakerism. ‘The disciples 
of Fox and William Penn were the origi- 
nal settlers of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. The cardinal principle of Puri- 
tanism was manhood suffrage in church 
and State, but the cardinal principle of 
Quakerism was the equality of the sexes 
in the home and in thechurch. On the 
banks of the Delaware, in the city of Bur- 
lington, on the 2d day of July, 1776, two 
days before the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, on the motion of a 
Quaker minister, the Constitutional Con- 
vention of New Jersey, revising its colo- 
nial charter, changed the suffrage clause 
from male ‘‘freeholders worth forty 
pounds,” to ‘‘all inhabitants worth forty 
pounds,” thus extending the suffrage upon 
a property qualification to women and 
freemen of color. ‘Theelection law subse- 
quently framed used the words ‘the or 
she” and “his or her ballot,” and for 
thirty-one years women voted in increas- 
ing numbers. In 1800 the women voters 
of New Jersey decided the presidential 
election, giving the decisive electoral vote 
of the State to John Quincy Adams over 
Thomas Jefferson. But New Jersey was 
a slave State without free schools. ‘The 
mass of women had no property. ‘The 
old English common law gave the persons 
and property of the wives to the husbands. 
An immigration of illiterate Swedes and 
Germans outnumbered the original Quaker 
element. In 1807, the Democrats for the 
first time had a majority of the Legisla- 
ture, and enacted that henceforth the words 
‘all inhabitants worth forty pounds” 
should be construed to mean ‘all white 
men whose names appeared on the last 
State or county tax-list.”. Thus, in viola- 
tion of constitution and usage, all women 
and free colored men were disfranchised, 


-and all white men, upon the payment of a 


one-dollar poll-tax, were made voters. 
Any woman or colored man who should 
thereafter offer to vote was by law made 
punishable by fine andimprisonment. And 
the gallant little State which had stood 
nobly by the side of Washington became 
and has ever since remained subject to 
political and money monopolies. 

But woman suffrage sentiment was not 
confined to Quaker New Jersey. In Vir- 
ginia, more than a century ago, the sister 
of Robert Henry Lee, in Virginia, and the 
wife of John Adams, in Massachusetts, 
protested against the unrepresented taxa- 
tion of women. In 1787 the first constitu- 
tional convention of Massachusetts had 
woman suffragists among its members. 
Three times the word *‘male” appears in 
the Massachusetts constitution; but in 
each case a separate motion was made in 
the convention to strike out the word. 

In 1832 the anti-slavery movement 
brought woman’s rights again to the front. 
Abolition allied itself with the cause of 
woman. The pictorial heading of the 
Liberator, from its first issue, had on it the 
kneeling figure of a female slave, with the 
legend, ‘‘Am I not a woman and a sister?” 
Tts very first number had a ‘‘ Ladies’ Depart- 
ment,”’ which calls attention to **two capi- 
tal errors.” The first is ‘‘a proneness of 
the friends of immediate emancipation to 
overlouk or depreciate the influence of 
woman in the promotion of this cause.” 
The other is “a disposition on the part of 
the females of our land to undervalue their 
own power, or, through a misconception 
of duty, to excuse themselves from engag- 
ing in the enterprise. The cause of bleed- 
ing humanity is always the cause of 
woman. Without her powerful assistance 
its progress must be slow, Imperfect and 
difficult. A million females in this coun- 
try are recognized and held as property, 
liable to be sold or used for the gratifica- 
tion of the lust er avarice or convenience 
of unprincipled speculators, without the 
least protection for their chastity, cruelly 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





SPRING MEDICINE. 


The necessity of a medicine is almost 
universally admitted. the superiority of 
Hood’s for this purpose becomes 
more and more widely known year. That 
power to purify the blood, and elements 
of strength and health whieh the system craves, 
and to which it is so susceptible at this season, 
are possessed by this peculiar medicine in a pre- 
eminent . Scrofula, pimples, boils, or any 
humor, biliousness, dyspepsia, sick headache, 
catarrh, rheumatism, or any diseases or affec- 
tions caused or promoted by impure blood or 
low state of the system, are cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Try the peculiar medicine. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 

on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JourR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. , 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


AN HONEST STATEMENT. 


In endeavoring to give to their preparation a 
greater publicity and a wider field of usefulness, 
the proprietors of 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


are presenting no new medicine for popular 
favor, nor are they attempting to attract public 
attention to any mysterious compound or doubt- 
ful decoction of dangerous drigs and chemicals. 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


has been on the market long enough to prove its 
rare merits to the satisfaction of the thousands 
who have been benefited by its use, and whose re- 
stored health and happy lives bear living testi- 
mony to the power and virtue of this excellent 
preparation. 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


has stood the most severe tests of the medical 
profession, and the fact that no other preparation 
on the market has been so freely prescribed by 
doctors in their regular practice, is conciusive 
evidence that this has been the most efficacious 
in all wasting diseases such as Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Scrofula, Dyspepsia, 
General Debility, and any low state of the system 
brought on by exposure, overwork, impurities 
in the blood, hereditary taints, etc. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published poate Se the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of ite Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 

AANA RIGE POWELL, | Errors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
’ Five , a year, $2.00. 8 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Byeee 
of Durham, ELLICE HopK.s, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2-00 a hundred. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. O. Box 2564, New York City. 








D. Lothrop Company's 
New Books. 


Robert Southey. The Story 
of His Life. Written in His 
Letters. 


Edited by JoHN DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25. 


himself 
. He little dreamed he was writing his own 
biography; still less that of his friends. ~~ ? 
The editor finds in the letters almost a connected nar 
rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 
dian Question. 


By WILLIAM Barrows, D.D. 12mo, $1. 

A review of our national and neighborhood m 
ment of Indians from the beginning, with a view to the 
jy A eaRecpeanen of the pormanisy new offerea 

e Dawes ‘or a more tak 
behalf of the [ndians. ory a 
The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 
no means enthusiastic or rosy view of the case; sets 
—e me obstacles as plainly as the obligation to over- 

nem, 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, $1.25. 

Begins with ancestry after the biographical fashion, 
lingers a little over his boyhood ok student life, 
touches lightly the short if unproductive period when 
he was finding his vocation, and skims along his earlier 
work till the hero appears with the Biglow Papers. 
From that time on there is nothing light that eoncerns 
the poet, professor, editor, literateur, philosopher, 
- — Gplomatios, pariet, y+ 4 and the 

m of the book is in the fact that the life is mainl 
told by-«Lowell himself and his friends. . d 


Story of the American Indian. 


By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. 8vo, illustrated, $2.50. 

The author of Storied Holidays needs no introdue- 
tion. His facile pen takes up the voluminous subject 
and gathers it into a narrative clear and strong; and 
we have one book to be read in place of a score to re- 
proach us with gathered dust. 

A fascinating history. 


Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 12mo, $1.25. 

A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventional 
town and gets into practice and—society, An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor. Of course she is promptly 
— up by the poor, pe course she succeeds. Of 

ourse she conquers society, so society con 
her. With mutual gain, . —— 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MORTON D1Az. 12mo, $1.25. 
One of the keenest satires that ever did duty for a 
sermon, 


Mrs, Diaz, puts in a book her scheme for getting on in 
the world, 


The Ignoramuses: 
Story. 


By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSHIELD. 
rate Sane LD. 8vo, illus- 
The author of All Among the Light-houses takes the 
same party, two bright boys and a Violet. over the sea 
o> See Senses an preeseees of Europe; and that is 
he b —& generous one, large type, fine b 
pictures that help the seeing. wwe a 


a Travel 





At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


BOSTON. 


AGATHA PAGE: A Parable. 


A new novel. By Isaac HENDERSON, author of 
“The Prelate.” 1 vol. 12mo. With a beau- 
tiful frontispiece, photographed by Henry 
Drxon & Son, of London, from the celebrated 
painting by Felix Moscheles, and imported by 
the Publishers expressly for this work. $1.50. 





A new story by the author of “The Prelate,” is 
sure to be promptly and permanently popular. The 
high measure of success which that novel met in its 
rare and brilliant portrayals of Roman and Ameri- 
can life, will be surpassed by this later and riper 
work. 





Ancient Legends of Ireland. 


By Lapy Wixpe (“Speranza”). With a chapter 
on the ancient races of Ireland by the late Sir 
William Wilde. New and cheaper edition. 2 
vols. in one. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. $2.50. 


The first edition of this work was exhausted in 
two weeks, so great was the popular demand. This 
new edition contains all the matter that was used in 
the prior volumes, and is sold at a much lower price. 





Literary Landmarks of London. 


By Laurence Hutron. Fourth edition. 1 vol. 
12mo. 75 cents. New and cheaper revised 
edition. 


“A hand-book to those spots in the British capita] 
which are hallowed by association with distinguish- 
ed authors. The arrangement of the book is alpha. 
betical, and under each author’s name are given ex- 
act particulars of his London homes and haunts, 
with precise indications of their present condition.’ 
—The Nation. 

Prof. W. J. Rolfe says: “Mr. Hutton’s book is 
the best guide to London localities connected with 
literary men that has yet appeared, and its alpha 
betical arrangement (by authors) and the two ful; 
indexes of persons and places, filling almost forty 
pages, render it very convenient for both tourist and 


student.”’ 
ISIDRA. 
A novel. By WixLuis SteeLtt. 1 vol. 12mo0° 
$1.25. 


‘Something of the tone reminds one of ‘Ramona,’ 
and yet the story is not at all like. Isidra, the hero, 
ine, is a Mexican-Spaniard, a Liberal, and a fierce- 
patriot; a French officer falls desperately in love 
with her.” 

“A graceful and entertaining romance of Mexico 

her people, habits, dress, amusements, and wars 
during the early part of the nineteenth century.” 
A fascinating and beautiful story of life and ad- 
venture in Mexico. It is thus pronounced upon by 
a competent critic. ‘‘This is an extremely interest- 
ing and life-like story of Mexico during the Revolu- 
tion. It is evidently written by one who has seen 
and known the places and the people whereof he 
writes, and the characters are both vivid and un- 
usual.” ; 





TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances, and mm, 
the business of the Tr, must be addressed to box 
9638, Boston. Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at ourrisk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The Cpe ales the paper is a sufficient receipt for 

ption. The change of date printed 
onthe paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 








A PEACEFUL DEATH. 


It is the principle of representative gov- 
ernment that is at stake in the question of 
the right of women to the ballot. But the 
Boston Herald, with evident relish, pub- 
lished a special despatch under the head, 
*A Peaceful Death,” with the subhead as 
follows: 

DEMISE OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BILL 
IN NEW YORK ASSEMBLY. 

Aupany, N. Y., Arrit 9, 1888.—The munici- 
pal woman suffrage bill died a peaceful death in 
the Assembly this evening. The bill was put in 
the sub-committee of the whole, unknown to the 
friends of the women from New York. The sub- 
committee reported the bill adversely. The 
women did not know their bill was coming up to- 
night. The sub-committee handed in a brief 
obituary of the bill with a batch of other reports, 
and before Mr. Joseph Gordon or Mr. Nicholas 
R. O’Connor knew it, the bill died, the adverse 
ja op of the committee being agreed to without a 
roll call. 

In the column of ‘*Morning News,” the 
Herald of the same date puts the item 
thus: 

“The woman suffrage bill dies an easy death in 
New York Assembly.” 

The principle thus lightly disposed of is 
the same for which the War of the Revo- 
lution was waged. Then a few small 
colonies were taxed and governed without 
their consent. To-day twenty millions of 
women are so taxed and governed. But 
the Herald always rejoices in every delay 
or denial of the principle of self-govern- 
ment for women. It advocates in the 
broadest way the abolition of even a poll- 
tax on male citizens as a prerequisite to 
voting, so that men who are morally low 
enough to sel) their votes may have noth- 
ing to hinder them from easy access to the 
polls. But it does what it can to prevent 
all women, even the wisest and best, from 
having the right to vote at all. 

The names of the men in the Legislature 
who voted to abolish the poll-tax as a pre- 
requisite for men’s voting, are nearly the 
same as those that vote against even muni- 
cipal suffrage for women. 

The Herald lends its help to open wide 
the door of political rights to all men out- 
side of prison. But it hails with delight 
the exclusion of honest, intelligent, law- 
abiding women. ‘Those who aet thus are 
sowing the wind for the sure reaping of the 
whirlwind later. Nero fiddled while Rome 
was burning. There is something appall- 
ing in the indifference, the ‘tno account” 
air, with which the political rights of 
women are denied by legislative bodies, 
and in the comments of the press. Here 
is the gravest injustice of the age. ‘The 
bill to remove it is voted down, or men 
change their votes to prevent its passage, 
as though it were the merest trifle. How 
different would be the action if twenty 
milions of men had no voice in making the 
laws, and were at the same time taxed for 
all the burdens of the government! As it 
is, the evils which feminine equalities are 
needed to eradicate, grow apace. Disre- 
spect for law and order, vice, crime, dis- 
regard for equal rights, all these and 
other monsters are getting ready to de- 
stroy the good we already have. _L. S. 





eee - 


SUFFOLK COUNTY CONVENTION. 


‘Tne suftragists of Suffolk County are in- 
vited by the Charlestown League to parti- 
cipate with it in a convention to be held in 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, Union Street, Charles- 
town, on the afternoon and evening of 
April 23. Friends are requested to bring 
their own lunches. Coffee will be furnished 
by the Charlestown League. Short ad- 
dresses given by prominent workers dur- 
ing the afternoon, presenting the school, 
suffrage, temperance and labor movements 
in their relation to woman suffrage. Five- 
minute reports will be given by the secre- 
taries of the leagues in Suffolk County. 

The addresses at the evening meeting 
will be made by Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell and others. Good 
singing and appropriate recitations will 
enliven the meetings. 

Large delegations of the leagues of Suf- 
folk County should be present. A fuller 
list of speakers and arrangements for the 
convention will be given next week. 











OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


The International Council of Women, in 
session in the City of Washington from 
March 25th to April 1st, inclusive, in clos- 
ing makes public announcement that fifty- 
three different organizations of women 
have been represented on its platform by 
eighty speakers and forty-seven delegates 
from England, France, Norway, Denmark, 





Finland, India, Canada, and the United 
States. Ali of these organizations but four 
are of national scope, aud these are of na- 
tional value. The subjects of Education, 
Philanthropies, Temperance, Industries, 
Professions, Organization, Legal Condi- 
tions, Social Parity, Political Conditions, 
and Religion have been discussed. While 
no restriction has been placed upon the 
fullest expression of the most widely di- 
vergent views upou these vital questions 
of the age, it is cause for rejoicing that the 
sessions, both executive and public, have 
been absolutely without friction. 

It is the unanimous voice of the Council : 

That all institutions of learning and of 
professional instruction, inciuding Schools 
of Theology, Law, and Medicine, should 
in the interests of humanity be as freely 
opened to women as to men; 

That opportunities for industrial train- 
ing should beas generally and as liberally 
provided for one sex as for the other, and 
the representatives of organized woman- 
hood in this Council will steadily demand 
that in all avocations in which both men 
and women engage, equal wages shall be 
paid for equal work; and finally— 

That an enlightened society should, de- 
mand, as the only adequate expression of 
the high civilization which it is its office 
to establish and maintain, an identical 
standard of personal purity and morality 
for men and women. 

By ORDER OF THE DELEGATES. 


+o ——— 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCILS. 


A meeting of the delegates to the Inter- 
national Council of Women in Washington 
was held at the Riggs House, Saturday 
afternoon, March 31, and the committee 
on organization made the following re- 
port: 


Mindful of the high duties entrusted to 
its care, your committee has earnestly ad- 
dressed itself to the problem of a National 
and International Council of Women—first, 
as to the practicability of forming two 
such great organizations, in which should 
be included the organized working forces 
of the world’s womanhood, and, secondly, 
as to their object and method. 

Asaresult of our deliberations, we re- 
spectfully report: 

First. We are strongly in favor of such 
a federation—National and International 
—believing that it will incaleulably in- 
crease the world’s sum total of womanly 
courage, efficiency, and esprit du corps; 
that it will widen our horizon, correct the 
tendency to an exaggerated impression of 
one’s own work, as compared with that of 
others, and put the wisdom and expert 
experience of each at the service of all. 

secondly. We suggest that the form of 
organization be the simplest possibie, fol- 
lowing the general plan of the present 
Council, and to this end we offer a turm of 
constitution, equally adapted to a Nationa! 
and to an International Council of Women: 


PREAMBLE. 

We, women of the United States (Great Brit- 
ain, France, or whatever country), (for the In- 
ternational ‘‘All Nations,” it would read), sin- 
cerely believing that the best good of our homes 
and nation will be advanced by our own greater 
unity of thought, sympathy and purpose, and 
that an organized movement of women will best 
conserve the highest good of the family and the 
State, do hereby band ourselves together in a con- 
federation of workers committed to the over- 
throw of all forms of ignorance and injustice, 
and to the application of the Golden Rule to 
society, custom, and law. 

That we may more successfully prosecute the 
work, we adopt the following : 

CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 
Name. 

This federation shall be called the Woman’s 
National Council of (or International 
Council of Women). 

ARTICLE II. 
General Policy. 

This Council is organized in the interest'of no 
one propaganda, and has no power over its 
auxiliaries beyond that of suggestion and sympa- 
thy; therefore, no society voting to become 
auxiliary to this Council shall, by that act, ren- 
der itself liable to be interfered with in respect to 
its complete organic unity, independence or 
methods of work, and no society thus voting 
shall be by that act committed to any principle 
or method of any other society or to any utter- 
ance or act of the Council itself beyond compli- 
ance with the terths of this constitution. 


ARTICLE III. 





Officers. 

The officers shall be a president, vice-president- 
at-large, corresponding secretary, recording sec- 
retary, and treasurer. Each president of an 
auxiliary society shal! be ex-officio vice-president 
of the National Council, and each president of a 
National Council shall be ex-officio vice-presi- 
dent of the International Council. 

The five general officers, with the vice-presi- 
dents, shall constitute an executive committee, 
of which seven members shall make a quorum, 
to control and provide for the general interests of 
thé Council, whether National or International. 

ARTICLE Iv. 
Ausiliaries. 

Any society of women, the nature of whose 
work is satisfactory to the Executive Committee, 
either as to its undoubtedly national character or 
national value, may become auxiliary to this 
Council by its own vote and by the payment of 
a sum amounting to half a cent yearly per mem- 
ber into the treasury in addition to « biennial 
payment of twenty-five dollars. 

[ARTICLE IV.—OF INTERNATIONAL. 

Any National Council may become auxiliary to the 
International Council by its own vote and by the . 
ment of one hundred dol every four years. Pals 
sum shall be paid into the treasury of the Interna- 
tional Council not later than three months prior to 
its quadrennial meetings. |] 


ARTICLE V. 
Meetings. 

The National Council shall hold biennial meet- 
ings. The Committee of Arrangements shall be 
composed of the Executive Committee and one 
delegate chosen by each auxiliary 
representative. 





[ARTICLE V.—INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 

The International Council shall hold quadrennial 
meetings. The Committee of lat myers pl shall be 
composed of the Executive Commi and one dele- 
gate from each National Council.) 

ARTICLE VI. 

This Constitution may be altered or amended 
by a majority vote of the Council at any biennial 
mee! (or—for International Council—quad- 
rennial meeting), printed notice thereof ha 
been sent to each member of the Executive Com- 
_ at least three months prior to such meet- 


The Committee recommend : 

First. That the general officers of the National 
Council be instructed to issue an address at once 
to the women of the United States forth 
the objects of this new organization, and the 

officers of the Internationa! Council issue 
a similar address to the women of the world. 

Second. That the general officers of each asso- 
ciation secure, if possible, a letter of approval of 
the organization, signed by representative women 
of ail countries, urging the co-operation of all 
women, irrespective of race or creed, to be used 
in connection with the official address. 

Third. That the general officers of both Nation- 
al and International Councils be instructed to en- 
act by-laws for their guidance, which shall be 
valid until the first regular meeting of each Coun- 
cil shall be held: Provided, That no by-law sball 
be passed which is not in exact accord with the 
Constitution. 

Fourth. That a clause be inserted into either 
the Constitution or by-laws, providing that no 
person shail occupy the office of President two 
consecutive terms. 

Frances E. WILLARD, 
Chairman, 
Victoria RIcHARDSON, 
Ava C. Bowes, 
M. Lotvise Tuomas, 
Ciara Barton, 
Mary F. Eastman, 
May WRIGHT SEWALL, 
Marra R. Fievp, 
Bessiz Stark Keerer, 
ALICE SCATCHERD, 
IsaKgLLEe BoGeLort, 
LavuRA ORMISTON CHANT, 
ALEXANDRA GRIPENBERG, 
P S. Mace.sson Grortn, 

RacueE. G. Foster, 

Committee on Basis of Organization. 


This report was accepted, Mrs. Alice 
Secatcherd and Mrs. Ashton Dilke dissent- 
ing; and the followiug officers were elect- 
ed: for the National Council: President, 
Frances E. Willard, of Illinois; vice-presi- 
dent, Susan B. Authony, of New York; 
corresponding secretary, May Wright 
Sewall, of Indiana; recording secretary, 
Mary F. Eastman.of Massachusetts ; treas- 
urer, M. Louise Thomas, of New York. 

Officers for the International Council: 
President, Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, 
England; vice-president, Clara Barton, 
America ; corresponding secretary, Rachel 
G. Foster, America; recording secretary, 
Kirstine Frederiksen, Denmark ; treasurer, 
Isabelle Bugelot, France. , 


——-  --#ee— — — 


NATIONAL ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the National 
W. S. A. was held in the Universalist 
Church, Washington, D. C., April 3 and 4. 
Executive sessions were held in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, and public sessions in 
the evening, with a good attendance. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton presided. 

‘The speakers on the first evening were 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, Sarah M. Perkins, 
Lillie Devereux Blake and Mary Seymour 
Howell. 

On the second evening addresses were 
made by Mrs. L. W. Slaughter, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia L. Minor, Miss Hindman, Mrs. Or- 
miston Chant, Mrs. Marguerite Moore, 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace, Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, 
Mrs. Alice Scatcherd, Mrs. Caroline E. 
Merrick, Mrs. Clara Neymann, Mrs. Rich- 
ards of Utah, and the Baroness Gripen- 
berg of Finland. 

At the executive session, after adopting 

several plans of work, it was voted that 
each member of the association present a 
memorial to Congress and the States ask- 
ing for the removal of her political disa- 
bilities and also that the association shall 
send delegates to each of the political par- 
ties asking for the recognition of the polit- 
ical rights of women. 
, It was decided to reject the proposal of 
the American W. 8S. A., viz.: that confer- 
ence committees from the two societies 
should agree upon terms of union, to be 
afterwards ratified by each association sep- 
arately. A counter proposal was made, 
instead, that a joint convention of the two 
associations should be held to decide upon 
terms of union. This proposal is now 
before the American Conference Commit- 
tee for consideration. 

The following officers were elected : 


President—Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Vice-President at Large—Susan B. Anthony. 

Chairman of Executive Committee—Matilda 
Joslyn Gage. 

Two women of Utah were elected on 
the executive eommittee, one a Gentile, 
the other a Mormon. After some debate 
as to how Utah should be represented in 
the association, the following resolution, 
offered by Mrs. Robinson, of Massachu- 
setts, was passed : 

Resolved, That the National Woman Suffrage 
Association knows no North, no South, no East, 
no West, but is cosmopolitan, and welcomes to its 
membership women of all classes, all races and 
all religions. 


The following resolution was adopted : 


in regard to the action of the mittee of Ar- 
—— in calling an International Council 
of Women, and do hereby tender them our sin- 
cere yw thanks for the magnificent work 
" congratulate 


done by and we ourselves, not 
only on the wisdom of our choice in se 

them to do this work, but on the 
results that have our united labors 








THE INTERNATIONAL OOUNOIL. 
(Continued from Third Page.) 


scourged for the most trifling offenses, 
subjected to the most unseemly and merci- 
less tasks, to severe privations, and to 
brutisb ignorance. Have these no claims 
upon the sympathies, prayers, charities, 
and exertions of our white country- 
women? 


*When woman's heart is . 

Shall woman’s voice be pushed 
How nobly women responded to that 
call! In that same year, 1832, the Boston 
Anti-Slavery Society was formed by twelve 
ladies. Miss Sarah Southwick, of Wellesley 


Hills, Mass., who is with us to-day, joined 
that society in 1835. 


Here Miss Southwick was introduced to 
the audience, and was greeted with great 
applause. Mr. Blackwell continued : 


In 1833, Prudence Crandall was mobbed 
in Canterbury, Conn., for establishing a 
school for colored girls. 

In 1835, as a boy, I was enlisted by m 
mother and sisters in an anti-slavery fair 
at Niblo’s Garden, New York. A large 
circle of ladies, among whom was L. Maria 
Child, worked for it as women now work 
in our New England Woman Suffrage 
Bazaar. Similar fairs were annually held 
by women to raise money for the support 
of the movement. 

In 1835. eight hundred New York women 
petitioned Congress for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

In 1837, Sarah and Angelina Grimke, of 
Charleston, 8. C. (Quaker sisters), freed 
their slaves and went to Boston. They 
wrote and spoke in vindication of woman’s 
claim to legal and political equality. They 
claimed the right of women to take part 
in politics as speakers and Jeaders of public 
opinion. Then, as now, women were found 
to oppose the rights of their own sex. 
Catharine Beecher, daughter of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, a remonstrant, published an ‘‘es- 
say On Slavery and Abolitionism with ref- 
erence to the Duty of American Females,” 
addressed to Angelina Grimke. ‘To this 
the Grimke sisters replied in a series of 
thirteen letters, which the biographers of 
Mr. Garrison pronounce “‘the beginning of 
the woman’s rights agitation in Smetin.” 

The Massachusetts General Association 
of Congregationa! churches took alarm, 
and issued a “pastoral letter,”’ which af- 
firmed that the New ‘Testament teaches 
the subjection of woman. They severely 
censured men ‘‘who encourage females to 
bear an obtrusive and ostentatious part in 
measures of reform, or who countenance 
any of that sex who so far forget them- 
selves as to itinerate in the character of 
public lecturers and teachers.” Lucy Stone 
sat with a friend in the gallery of the 
church at North Brookfield when this letter 
was read. The friend afterwards com- 
plained that her side was black and blue 
with the nudges that Lucy unintentionally 
inflicted in silent evidence of her indigna- 


tion. 

In 1839 the right of female members of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
was questioned. But Francis Jackson 
promptly ruled that “it is in order for 
women to vote,” and no appeal was taken. 

But now a tempest arose over ‘woman's 
rights.” Its advocacy was contined to the 
*Garrisonians.” ‘The “evangelical” wing 
and the voting abolitionists opposed the 
public speaking of women. One anti- 
slavery leader wrote, in 1839, of the Cleve- 
land Convention: ‘*Our meeting was a 
grand one. Four hundred delegates. No 
miserable woman question to gag or per- 
plex us.” Elizur Wright complained that 
‘everything has been made to turn on the 
woman question.” He urged a new de- 
parture in which ‘the confounded woman 
question will be forgotten, and we shall 
take a living position.” 

In May, 1840, there was great excite- 
ment respecting the annual meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society in New 
York. ‘The first thing to come before that 
meeting was the woman question. If pos- 
sible, women would be excluded. 

But the New England Abolitionists were 
equal to the emergency. ‘They chartered a 
special steamboat and sent over four hun- 
dred delegates to New York. The ques- 
tion was on the admission of Miss Abby 
Kelley as a member of the Business Com- 
mittee. Out of a total of 1,008 votes a 
hundred majority voted in her favor. 
Tappan, Phelps and Dennison at once de- 
clined to serve. Tappan said: “To puta 
woman on a committee is ‘contrary to the 
usages of civilized society.’*’ Revs. Phelps 
and Dennison said: **It is ‘contrary to the 
gospel and to our consciences.’” They 
withdrew with the minority, and formed a 
new coo 

In 1840 Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Wendell 
Phillips, Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. Child, Abby 
Kelley and Emily Winslow were made del- 
egates to the World’s Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention in London. They were refused 
admittance, and Mr. Garrison thereupon 
refused to act in the Convention. 

Between 1840 and 1845 the anti-slavery 
wovement East and West crystallized into 
two distinct phases—the moral and the 
political. The moral or Garrisonian wing 
was conspicuously in favor of woman’s 
rights, and was largely maintained by 
women : Abby Kelley, Maria Weston Chap- 
man and L. Maria Child,in Massachusetts ; 
Lucretia Mott and Mary Grew, in Penn- 
sylvania; Sarah Otis Ernst and Josephine 
Griffing, in Ohio. In 1842, Elizabeth Black- 
well began the study of medicine. she 
had great difficulty in gaining admission 
to a medical college. But Geneva, N. Y., 
opened its doors. [I was present at her 
graduation in 1846. She was the first 
womg who ever received a medical di- 
plom&. In 1843, Lucy Stone, a farmer's 
daughter, with a few hard-earned dollars 
raised by teaching, studied at Oberlin Col- 
lege for four years, talking woman’s rights 
to the consternation of the faculty, who 
regarded her with mingled respect and 
terror. In 1846, Antoinette Brown, going 
there to study theology, was wa before 
phen Ape Ohio line, against a girl stu- 
dent woman’s rights ideas. Miss 
Stone’s return she began to lecture, mak- 





ing her first woman's its address in her 
brother’s church at G , in 1847. She 
became a lecturer for the Anti-Slave 

Society on Sundays, speaking on woman's 
rights on week days, arranging her own 
meetings, often putting up own hand- 
bills, and taking her own collections. ‘The 
last contest nst the right of woman to 
act and s in Wn owe was some years 
later, in World’s Temperance Conven. 
tion in New York, where Rev. Antoinette 
Brown was silenced and excluded by a 
— of ministers led by Sam Carey, of 

0. 

Previous to this, woman suffrage had 
begun to permeate the Whig party. In 
1836, in Ilinois, young Ab m Lincoln 
boldly said : “I go for all sharing the priy- 
ileges of the government who assist in 
bearing its burdens; consequently, I go 
for admitting all whites to the right of 
suffrage who pay taxes or bear arms, by 
no means excluding females.” 

The presidential campaign of 1840 was 
signalized - | a — attendance of 
women at the Whig meetings. Women 
took an active part in the songs, proces- 
sions and festivities which characterized 
the great mass meetings and barbecues, 
These mixed meetings of men and women, 
full of light and life and mirth and music, 
were in marked contrast with the Van 
Buren gatherings of men alone—often dul] 
and dreary, sometimes coarse ang profane, 
always lacking in the ideality and refine- 
ment due to the presence of women. 

In 1850 a second woman suffrage con- 
vention was held in Mt. Vernon, Knox 
Co., O., by Frances D. Gage and others. 
‘They had ‘not heard of the Coavention of 
1848, and supposed they were the first. In 
1850 and 1851 conventions were held in 
Worcester, Mass. ‘he report of the 
Worcester Convention in the New York 
Tribune struck Mrs. John Stuart Mill, and 
led to her remarkable article in the West- 
minster Review, entitled ‘“S'he Enfranchise- 
ment of Women,” which started the move- 
ment in Great Britain. In 1853 a great 
convention was held in Cleveland, O., at 
which I made my own first public speech 
for woman suffrage. It was got up by 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, =i attended 
by William Lloyd Garrison, Lucy Stone, 
Stephen and Abby Foster, James and 
Lucretia Mott, Hannah M. ‘Tracy Cutler, 
Frances D. Gage, and others. 

In 1856 the Republican party was or- 
ganized. Again women were active and 
conspicuous in its support. Its watch- 
word that year was “John and Jessie.” 
And the name of Jessie Benton Fremont 
won as many votes for the cause as did 
that of ‘‘the path-finder,” her illustrious 
husband. No speaker ever did it such 
eflective service as Anna E. Dickin- 
son. With the growth of that great party 
woman suffrage ideas continued to grow, 
until, in 1872, the National Republican 
platform contained this resolution : 


“The Republican party is mindfal of its obli- 
gations to the loyal women of America for their 
noble devotion to the cause of Freedom ; their ad- 
mission to wider fields of usefulness is viewed 
with satisfaction, and the honest demands of any 
class of citizens for additional rights should re- 
ceive respectful consideration.” 


Upon that progressive platform the Re- 
publican party reached its culmination, and 
polled its largest vote. 

‘Thus many long years of practical woman 
suffrage in New Jersey, and of steady 
growth of public opinion throughout the 
country, prepared the way for the Seneca 
Falls Convention. Since that time tnere 
has been an increasing and progressive 
movement, on both side« of the focean, 
until to-day we stand with our banners 
shining in the light of victory. Full woman 
suffrage in Wyoming and Washington ‘I'er- 
ritories, municipal woman suffrage in the 
great State of Kansas, school suffrage in 
fourteen States and four ‘l'erritories—these 
are our trophies. 

A revolution has been eftected in wom- 
an’s position, in law, in industry, in the 

rofessions, in education, in the home, and 

n society. The new parties of temper- 
ance and labor have woman suflrage plat- 
forms, and the best elements of both the 
old parties are becoming enlisted in our 
favor. 

‘The CHAIRMAN.—Now I shall introduce 
to you a very young lady who went to 
Oberlin College, and who had a fancy or a 
freak that she wanted to study theology, 
and the og rofessor told her at last that 
she might. probably shan’t get it any 
nearer right than what the girls said about 
Lucy Stone. The good professor, Prof. 
Mahan, had to admit her; but he told her 
that if there was any law or rule of the 
college by which he could deny her that 
admission he would doit. When she did 
come into the theological class, the profes- 
sor, through all her years of study, gave 
her all the knotty questions to answer, 
but she was always equal to the occasion; 
no young man got ahead of her; and she 
was not only the first woman to take @ 
theological course, but the first to be or- 
dained as a minister. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell and Lucy Stone were class- 
mates, and then being bound to go together 
through the world—they married brothers. 

Rev. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL 
said: 


‘The ‘embarrassment of riches,”’ to one 
who began to study events more than for- 
ty years ago,is verygreat. Lucretia Mott 
and Mrs. Stanton started the flood of 
women’s conventions, which is culminat- 
ing in this great tidal wave. But I am 
forced to give you something of a much 
quieter record, in order to correct misap- 
prehensions. 

It has been stated here that I was or- 
dained an eran paige a 
pendent, I hope t not in that technica 
sense. ‘I’ I should like to give due 
credit to the Orthodox onalists 
who aided me wonderfully by overs be- 
————— enough to say, and without 
pu unnecessary obstacles in the way; 
‘*Act upon your own Leg gpcomagenes' 
nearly a year previous to my ordination 
had been the settled pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church—a church in good and reg- 
ular Orthodox standing. The church 
called a council in due form. The Rev- 
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Lee, who preached the ordination 
ee ‘was a Wesleyan Methodist—invit- 
ed because he was our neighbor—liberal, 
and a man of talent and ability. The or- 
dination was according to the Congrega- 


tional and no one who was not at 
that time s§ ly evangelical took any 
part in it. 

Now do ask why I have not re- 
mained with that body which did so much 
forme? ‘There are certain kinds of work 


ized nor come prop- 
erly before the public until accomplished. 
Come to this p to-morrow n 
and I shall be most happy to give you the 
results of my life-work, which could not 
come before this session of the conven- 


tion. 

It is true that forty-two years ago, on 
my way to Oberlin, 1 was warned against 
Lucy Stone, then in the junior year of the 
classical course, because she would be 
likely to lead away a young woman by 
talking woman’s rightsso much. I found 
the place literally humming with the 
woman question ; not in public, but in little 
eddies ot spirited discussion pro and con. 
Then came Mrs. agen | Cutler, Sallie 
Holly, Carrie Patnam, who is with us to- 
day, William Goodeli’s daughter, and oth- 
ers—all and always in our ranks, and dis- 
cussion was not diminished. 

Oberlin had received some of the men 
who left Lane Seminary because, in that 
borderland near slavery, too much discus- 
sion of that question was forbidden. So 
Oberlin was intensely committed to free 
speech. Also, it had courageously decid- 
ed that any one, male or female, white or 
black, prepared to pursue any course of 
study, should be allowed to do so. But 
Oberlin had reckoned without its stu- 
dents. It no more thought of what girls 
might ask to do when the precedent had 
gained headway, or, taking the bit into 
their own teeth, where they might insist 
on going, than our national fathers 
thought their Declaration that men are 
endowed with inalienable rights would 
be hammered upon by the women of this 
century till it gets practically driven into 
the body of the Constitution. But at Ober- 
lin there never was an objection made to 
women taking any course of study which 
they were properly qualified to pursue. 
The objection was only to preparing them 
to become platform speakers, and to being 
made to seem to endorse the propriety of 
their becoming public teachers. 

I, having views about the comparative 
value of prolonged classical study, instead 
of going to the foot in one department. 
went up towards the head in another, and 
became Lucy Stone's classmate. We pe- 
titioned our Rhetoric professor, James A. 
Thome, a seceder from Lane Seminary— 
himself once the legal owner of men and 
women, who impoverished himself to give 
them freedom—we petitioned him, in the 
name of justice and other high moral con- 
siderations, all respectfully embodied in a 
class essay and read before the class, since 
he required us to listen to orations and 
discussions from the young men, to allow 
us to take part in these exercises. The 
professor did appoint us two to conduct a 
discussion in the presence of the whole 
class, which we did to the best of our 
ability. Then the faculty intervened. No 
more semi-public discussions on the part 
of young women, was the devision. ‘hat 
kind of instruction might be given them 
in a room by themselves. 

We, with others, already had an associ- 
ation—not public, but very private indeed 
—for discussion and improvement. We 
didn’t call it a ‘*woman’s club.” We called 
ita society. But we met in those years, 
1846-47, and our purposes and methods, 
perhaps with less formality, were exactly 
those of the women who form clubs to- 
day. We met for mutual improvement 
and for plans of work, on precisely the 
same basis as the club women do to-day. 
So, if we were a club, then women’s clubs 
for equal rights, even for suffrage and for 
the promotion of the — good gener- 
ally, were inaugurated two years before 
women’s conventions. 

We were often obliged to bring our 
thoughts before the classes, because there 
was no other way of making known our 
opinions. St. Paul’s instructions to the 
Corinthians and to ‘Timothy blocked the 
way. A biblical exegesis of St. Paul’s 
texts was prepared and read. The confi- 
dent young audacity of newly gained con- 
viction set aside old interpretations, giv- 
ing entirely new construction to the apos- 
tolic teachings. Happily, this reached the 
ears of President Mahan, who never at® 
tempted to say that any girl might not 
study as extensively as she pleased, and 
was nobly liberal inmany ways. He sent 
for the writer and her paper, and, later on, 
decided that this view of the subject ought 
to have a candid hearing. Prof. Charles 
G. Finney, who succeeded Mahan as the 
next president of Oberlin, then Prof. Fin- 
hey. was joint editor with him of the old 
Oberlin Quarterly Review. ‘They published 
the exegesis unsolicited by the author, to 

er immense surprise. Another curious 
circumstance was that in the same Oberlin 
Quarterly was printed an address delivered 
to the students and the public by Prof. 
Fairchild, now President Fairchild, taking 
& conservative view of the woman ques- 
tion. President Fairchild, whose daugh- 
ter is here to-day, read the proof of both 
articles, and geverously came to the old 
Narding-hall to suggest verbal criticisms. 
Now, when you consider facts like these, 
you will understand that Oberlin was con- 
sistently committed to freedom of speech 

to respect for conscientious, intelli- 
Sent opinion. (The ancient Oberlin Quar- 
terly was present, and was held up before 
the audience. It was published in 1849.) 
In that early period Oberlin made its 
nts so nicely that the reason Lucy 
ne was not allowed to read a baccalau- 
_" essay was that, since. men sat upon 
Platform and young men came up 
to give their orations and take the 
larger number of the degrees, it must be 
to be a man’s day. One day 
we others not taking classical 
and surrounded on the platform 
Ladies’ Board, with only white-haired 
t Mahan anywhere 


which cannot be or, 


f 
u ; 


P 





around, duly ° 


edified almost the identical audience which 
the young men the next day, doubtless, 
more brilliantly enlightened. 

Mrs. Lettice Smith Holmes, her hus- 
band, and myself were prong we gradu- 
ates who immediately began the study of 
theology. ‘The three classes of the Theo- 
logical nt at that time held their 
rhetorical exercises together as one socie- 
ty, having a written constitution requir- 
ing each member to present orations, dis- 
cussions, etc. The yours men of the Top- 
ics Committee appointed the girl classmate 
to take part in that discussion. Prof. 
Morgan, who presided over the exercises, 
was one of the most outspoken opposers of 
women’s ~~ to do any kind of 
public work. Miss Anthony’s remarks 
must have referred to him and to his ob- 
jections to giving that class of instruction 
1o women. He was the father of several 
daughters, one of whom, a baby then, is 
now professor of mental and mora! philos- 
ophy in Wellesley College. But he was 
among the most a pase of men, and 
also a seceder from Lane Seminary. So, 
by the way, was Mrs. Stanton’s husband, 
and that was an experience which com- 
mitted any man to unusual tolerance. 

When Prof. Morgan, in reading off the 
appointments to the Society, came to the 
fatal woman’s name, he looked utterly 
nonplussed. I think for a moment no one 
fairly breathed. ‘Then the professor quiet- 
ly finished assigning the several parts to 
the students ; but desired the ‘l'opic Com- 
mittee to remain after exercises. 

The transactions of cojlege boards are 
sacred. ‘The committee pointed out the 
compulsion laid upon them by their con- 
stitution. ‘The chivalrous young theolo- 
gians collectively did not amend the 
constitution, and the faculty this time did 
not find it essential to intervene. When 
the discussion came, the professor did 
make remarks something like those quot- 
ed. He said: “I cannot help myself. If 
Il could stop you | would. [ should feel 
bound to; but if you choose to take part 
in these exercises, | shall belp you all I 
can. I shall give you as much instruction 
as [ can.” She thanked him and took the 
responsibility. For three years they both 
kept their contract, in the letter and in 
the spirit. 

Prof. Finney in his classes required a 
student drawn by lot, to make as full a 
statement as he could of the subject, the 
different views held concerning it, and his 
own opinions if he had any; und after- 
wards to spend the hour in answering 
questions or defending his positions 
against the rest of the class. Soif a girl 
student studied theology at all she must 
learn to think and speak. Honor to those 
brave men! 

Later on, when we women applied as 
the others did for license from the faculty 
to preach, it was discovered that we were 
not regular members of the seminary, and 
therefore must preach or not preach on 
our Owa responsibility. 

Now let me tell you before I leave this 
part of the subject a few of time’s re- 
venges. Oberlin is not yet committed to 
woman suffrage. But at the semi-centen- 
nial five years ago, Lucy Stone was the 
one woman invited to address the public 
on the great day of the feast, on the plat- 
form with President Fairchild, distin- 
guished professors, and the most distin- 
guished alumni. Prof. Eugenia Morgan, 
of Wellesley. and other women, made pub- 
lic addresses on lesser days. Our venerable 
Prof. Morgan, feeble and almost sightless, 
but a striking figure with white hair and 
flowing beard, gave the impressive final 
benediction to thousands of his former 
students assembled in that vast audito- 
rium. 

May I venture to tell you of a moment's 
later special benediction from the lips of 
that blind patriarch standing there, sup- 
ported on either side by younger men,— 
gone now to his reward? He waited his 
troublesome pupil of long ago, coming to 
him a gray-haired woman, with the greet- 
ing, **Is it Antoinette? My dear child, God 
bless you!” 

Does not all this show generous oppo- 
sition? Should I not thank Orthodox Con- 
gregatiovalists for efficient help? I will 
close by saying a few things about that 
World’s Temperance Convention, as Mrs. 
Stanton wishes it done. The facts are 
pretty well known already, for they oc- 
curred very publicly, and those facts 
which are witnessed by many people are 
generally kept in memory. 

It was the first International Convention 
that accepted a woman delegate. ‘They 
did formally receive the delegate. I was 
appointed by two societies, one of them 
appointing also a deacon of my church as 
a delegate, for at that time I was pastor 
of a church. We had decided that I should 
simply rise, thank them for courteously 
receiving me as a delegate, and then quietly 
withdraw to ovr Woman’s Convention, 
which was being held in New York “ity 
at the same time. 

Wendell Phillips and Mrs. Severance 
were with me; and we three were the only 


persons who came to present this dele- 


gate’s credentials. But the moment I at- 
tempted to thank them, the whole house 
seemed to rise en masse. Such a hubbub, 
such a confusion, such a determination 
not to hear a woman’s voice in a World's 
Temperance Convention! It was some- 
thing to remember to one’s dying day. We 
waited quietly, and the whole day passed 
over. Nothing could be done. It was all 
discussing: Shall the woman speak? and 
calling points of order. The answer was 
effectually, no! We: adjourned and the 
next day came together again. Other del- 
egates were there to do what they could 
to defend free speech for delegates; and 
for five hours I stood there, though only 
wishing to talk for perhaps one minute, 
but five hours I stood there, feeling that I 
had a right to free speech as a delegate. 
Then they adjourned the session, first 
ruling in a way to effectually exclude us 
all. Indeed they had done that very eftec- 
tively, they thought, the day before. They 
decided that no delegate should speak in 
the Convention unless invited to the piat- 
form by the presiding officer. But Presi- 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





A GIFT FROM VERMONT SUFFRAGISTS. 


The beautiful ‘‘Howe Scale” which was 
shown in connection with the Vermont 
exhibit at the Woman Suffrage Bazaar, has 
been bought by friends in Vermont and 
presented to Mrs. Lucy Stone. A very 
kind and cordia! letter accompanies it from 
Miss Laura Moore. She says: 


BARNET, VT., APRIL 2, 1888. 

In behalf of a few of your friends in 
Vermont, I have the honor and privilege 
to present to you the **Howe Scale,” to be 
found at your office rooms, in Boston, as 
a small token of esteem and affection for 
you personally, and of warm appreciation 
tps life-work for justice to women; 
and in gratitude for your interest for Ver- 
mont in particular. Justice has been rep- 
resented under the figure of balances ex- 
tended in the hand of a woman. In this 
picture we recognize yourself. In the 
earlier years of the reform, your small 
balances were quite sufficient to weigh all 
the printed matter on this subject to be 
found in all the land. But now the 
weights are heavy that go out from your 
own Office alone. We pray you stand no 
longer, but sit, and see others use the 
“Counter Scale,” your Vermont friends 
beg you to accept. Our State has long 
claimed to give to the world “just 
weights.”” May you be able, at no distant 
day, to declare “she has been weighed in 
her own balances and is found to be not 
wanting in justice to women. Enclosed 
find list of names of “friends.” ‘That 
many other names do not appear is for 
want of opportunity. 

Cordially and truly, your attached 
friend, LAURA MOORE. 

The names of the “few ot your friends 
in Vermont” who present the **Scale” are 
as follows: 

Mrs. Mary E. Tucker, Mrs. A. D. Chan- 
dier, Col. Albert Clarke, Mr. Amasa Scott, 
Miss Mary A. Scott, Mrs. Deborah Paine, 
Mrs. Lina M. George, Mrs. J. R. George, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlin, Mrs. David 
Smith, Miss Julia E. Smith, Mra. E. J. 
Nelsou, Miss Mary E. Spencer, Husea 
Mann, Esq., Mr. C. M. Russell, Mrs. Han- 
nah Haynes, Mrs. M. A. Brewster, Mrs. 
Clara Bailey, Miss Laura Moore. 


Mrs. Stone extends her thanks to each 
of the friends who have thus kindly made 
her the recipient of their good-will. She 
values thescale. ‘Tons of woman suffrage 
tracts will be weighed on it,.and sent far 
and wide. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment passed the Iowa House of 
Representatives, but was lost in the Sen- 
ate. 

Henry George's Standard devotes six 
editorial paragraphs on its first page to 
woman suffrage, and very good editorials 
they are. 


Mrs. Louise A. Chapman will address 
the next ‘Mother's Meeting” of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 


Union, on Tuesday, Ap ril 17, at 3 P. M. 


The Rhode Island suffragists have cause 
to congratulate themselves on the elec- 
tion of John C. Wyman to the next Legis- 
lature. Mr. Wyman is astanch suftragist 
and an able man. 


Dr. Mary Walker has been voted a pen- 
sion of twenty-five dollars a month by 
Congress, in consideration of her services 
as a hospital nurse in the war. It was 
during her hard work in the hospitals that 
she adopted her queer attire. 


Mrs. A. M. Diaz, having returned from 
Washington, will speak on the ‘*Advance- 
ment of Women During the Last Half 
Century,” as illustrated by the Interna- 
tional Council, on Sunday, April 15, at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. 


The next meeting of the N. E. Woman’s 
Press Association will be held Tuesday 
afternoon, April 17, at No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Miss Katherine E. Conway, of 
the Pilot, will read a paper on *‘Some Ob- 
stacles in the Way of Woman’s Success in 
Journalism,” and will lead in the discus- 
sion which follows. 


At the ‘Tuesday Club, of Richmond, Ind., 
Mr. J. E. liff read a paper, concluding 
with a brief memoir of Mrs. L. Maria Child, 
which concludes’ by saying: ‘‘Such a life 
is a monumental rebuke to a government 
giving franchise to its lowest and most 
ignorant men, and withholding it from the 
wisest and best of women.” 

A Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union has been organized in Dunkirk, 
N. Y., with sixty-five members, and the 
following officers: President, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Bookstaver ; first vice-president, Miss 
Annie Blackham; second vice-president, 
Mrs. H. G. Brooks; secretary, Miss Nora 
Hayes; treasurer, Miss Adeline Levy. 


The daughter of the Russian Consul at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne has made a collection 
of the songs sung by the sailors of all 
nations at their work. In many cases 
_the words and music have never before 
been taken down. The young lady made 
the round of the English seaports for the 
purpose, and got the sailors to sing to her. 


The Worcester Woman Suffrage League 
has elected the following officers for the 





coming year: President, Mrs. Jenny F. 





Tracy; vice-president, Joseph A. How- 
land; secretary, Mrs. E. M. Briggs; treas- 
urer, Miss S. A. Henshaw ; executive com- 
mittee, Mrs. M. A. Wheeler, Mrs. Esther 
Kabley, Mrs. Kate C. Taft, Mrs. Mary J. 
Devereux. The reports of the secretary 
and treasurer for the past year showed 
that the league had paid over to the bazaar 
$150 in money, leaving $50 to $75 in the 
treasury. It was voted to continue to fur- 
nish the public library and high school 
with the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for the com- 
ing year as heretofore. ‘The meeting was 
a full one, and indicated increased interest 
in the cause. 


— 
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THe music rendered by the Beacon Ochestral 
Club at Mrs. Charpiot’s Fair for Intemperate 
Women was exceedingly pleasing and commend- 
ed. The Club is composed of ladies, modest, 
sweet and beautiful, and they played with confi- 
dence and a cultivated technique and an excel- 
lence of musical interpretation and finish much 
appreciated by the assemblage who crowded, in 
spite of the weather, to hear this now famous 
Club. We believe them par excellence. 





A GREAT BATTLE 


Is “continually going on in the human system. 
The demon of impure blood strives to gain vic- 
tory over the constitution, to ruin health, to drag 
victims to the grave. A good reliable medicine 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the weapon with 
which to defend one’s self, drive the desperate 
enemy from the field, and restore peace and bod- 
ily health for many years. Try this peculiar 
medicine. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 
New Books. 








Before the Curfew 


Aud Other Poems, Chiefly Occasional. By 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLMeEs. 1l6mo, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, gilt top, $1.00. 


This tasteful volume contains the poems written by 
Dr. Holmes during the past eight years since ‘The 
Iron Gate’? was published. They have the same 
freshness, wit, pathos, fitness to the occasion, felicity 
of pbrase, and all the other charming qualities which 
have made his previous books an unfailing delight. 


Metrical Translations and Poems. 


By F. H. Heneg, D. D., and Mrs. A. L. Wis- 
TER. 18mo, parchment paper cover, $1.00. 


Dr. Hedge and Mrs. Wister, who are unsurpassed 
as translators, have brought together in a tasteful 
little book the best German poems they have both 
translated into English verse, to which Dr. Hedge 
has added some excellent original poems. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





NOW READY: 


LIFE 


—OF— 


Dr. Anandibal Joshee, 


The kinswoman and friend of Pundita Ramabai, 


BY MRS. GAROLINE H. DALL. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1. 

This book contains many original letters and is 
embellished by a full length portrait of Dr. Joshee. 
The author designs that the profits of the sale shall 
go to the Ramabai “School Fund.” 

All well-wishers of high-caste Hindu women are 
requested to interest themselves in this book. 





Sold at all bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on re 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


J. & J. DOBSON. 


Wilton Carpets 
Wilton Velvet Carpets 
Brussels Carpets 
Tap try Brussels Carpets 
Extra Super Carpets. 
3-Ply Carpets 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Moquettes, $1.15, reduced from $1.60 
nae. &.. * -".. 3 
Tapestries, .665, “ “ 416 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 








ROXBURY 
TAPESTRIES. 


We show, without exception, the 
entire line of patterns produced 
by the 


ROXBURY GARPET CO., 


and offer any Roxbury Carpet in 
our whole stock at 
Per 


85c Yard. 


Also quite a large line of patterns 
in best quality 


EXTRA SUPERS 


60c vor 


In both Extra Supers and Tap- 
estries, we show many private 
patterns that are our own exclu- 
sive property, and cannot be found 
elsewhere. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


558 and 560 Washington Street, 
30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 


MANDOLAY MUSLIN 


SUMMER DRAPERIES, 
At 17c and 25c per Yard. 


The latest English novelties for 


SASH AND GLASS CURTAINS. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 








If you want to know what the 
Catholics ali over America are 
doing for Total Abstinence, read 


"C. T. A. NEWS, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


an eight-page weekly journal, 
published every Tuesday. Price, 
$1.00 a year. 


b@ SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


MUSIC FOR FLOWER TIME. 


Of the 3,000,000 Sheets of Music which are in our 
stock, very many are appropriate to sing and to play, 
not only (tra-la), among the spring flowers, but 
throughout the open air season, with its festivals, 
conventions and concerts. Cunsult catalogues, or 
find the “Ditson & Co.” music in any respectable 
music store. 

Sunday School Assemblies 

should examine and use 
Children’s Diadem (30 cts.) Abbey & Munger, or 
Songs of Promise (35c.) Hoflman & Tenney, or 
Song Worship (35c.) Emerson & Sherwin—or as 

Praise Meeting Books, 
Voices of Praise (40 cts.) Hutchins, or 
New Spiritual Songs (35 cts.) Hoffman & Ten- 


School ‘Teachers’ Institutes and Summer Schools 


will examine the new 

Songs and Games for Little Ones ($2) Jenks; 
or for Common Schools, United Voices (50 cents), 
Emerson; or for High Schools, Royal Singer (60 
cts.) Emerson. 


Musical Conventions 


will examine or sing from Emerson’s 
Jehovah's Praise« ($1), or his 

Concert Selections ($1), from Zerrahn’s 
Apograph ($1), or Tenney’s 

American Male Choir ($1). 


Send for Lists and Descriptions. 
Any Book Majed for Retail Price. 
Liberal discount for quantities. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


EDITH. 
A Novel by Mrs. OTTILIE BERTROW. 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
No. 39 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 
Single Copies, fifty cents. Postage free. 
“Clear discrimination and pomveties of charac- 


ter; ample variety.” —N scan. 
“A story of extravagant living, bankruptcy, ete.” 


—B e. 
“The author has great skill in presenting 
reader with different phases of lite." Privcetoaton, 

“A story from American Life. Unusual purity of 
sentiment and diction.”— The Capital. 


RAND & CRANE, 


JEWELLERS, 


‘8 PARK STREET. 
Constantly in receipt of novelties pertaining 
their business. “of 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
GO0D-NIGHT. 
From the German of Korner. 


BY E. I. H. 


Good-night! 

May the weary slumber light! 
Silently the day doth close, 
Tired hands find sweet repose. 

Till the morning fair and bright, 

Good-night! 


Rest ye all! 
Let the weary eyelids fall! 
Silent is it in the street, 
Hear the watchman's voice repeat, 
And the night’s soft voices call : 
Rest ye all! 


Slumber sweet! 
Dream of heaven's sweet retreat! 
If by love thy peace be taken, 
May a lovelier dream awaken, 
Where you may your loved one greet ; 
Slumber sweet! 


Good-night! 

Slumber till the morning breaks! 
Slumber, till another morrow 
Comes to thee with other sorrow, 

Without fear; the Father wakes! 

Good-night! 





BY LUCY LARCOM. 





No matter what the almanac may say, 

The year begins with the first month of Spring, 
When snowdrifts into rivulets slip away, 

And bluebirds of the coming violet sing : 


When March winds sweep the stairway of the rocks 
From rubbish heaps of Autumn-leafage clear ; 
And the sun turns back from the equinox 
To welcome and lead home the baby Year. 


The baby’s name is Spring. Around her feet 
Quaint ferns their scrolls unroll, and mosses rare 
With coral fairy-cups steal down to meet 
Her winsome footsteps on the woodland stair. 


—_—__ -*# ee ~ —— — 


APRIL DESIRE. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


While in these spacious fields is my sojourn, 
Needs must I bless the blossomy outbreak 
Of earth’s quelled beauty, and for old love’s sake 

Trembling, the bees on-coming chant discern ; 

Hail the rash daffodil, the ambushed fern, 
High-bannered boughs that green defiance make ; 
And watch from sheathing ice the brave Spring 

take 

Her broad, bright river-blade. Ah! then in turn 
Long hushéd forces stir in me; I feel 

All the most sharp unrest of the young year. 

Fain would my spirit, too, like idling steel, 

Be snatched from its dull scabbard for a strife 
With cold oppression! straightway, if not here, 

In consummated freedom, ampler life. 


——-- + OO 


THE COMING OF THE CROWS. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 








A silver glimmer o’er the hills, 

The white wraith of the snow! 
The river whirls the broken ice, 

And hark! ‘‘Caw! caw!” the crow! 
That wise black prophet-bird that brings 
The Spring-time on his dusky wings! 


“Caw! caw!” The willow’s shining bud 
Stirs in its varnished sheath; 
The great drift wanes upon the hill, 
The May-flower swells beneath ; 
“Caw! caw!” Along the softening sky, 
Look! see the hoarse old wizard fly! 


“Caw! caw!” His noisy clan behind, 
Close following, repeat 
“Caw! caw!’ Was ever note so harsh, 
Was ever sound 80 sweet, 
As when the crows fly back and bring 
Upon their dusky wings the Spring? 
—AHarper’s Bazar. 
—_—_——_+e— 


WATCHING THE TONGUE. 


Keep a watch on your words, my children, 
For words are wonderful things ; 

They are sweet like the bees’ fresh honey— 
Like bees, they have terrible stings ; 

They can bless like the warm, glad sunshine, 
And brighten the lonely life ; 

They can cut in the strife of anger— 
Yes, cut like a two-edged knife. 








Let them pass through your lips unchallenged, 
If their errand be true and kind, 

If they come to support the weary, 
To comfort and help the blind; 

If a bitter, revengeful spirit 
Prompt the words, let them be unsaid; 

They may flash through the brain like lightning, 
Or fall on the heart like lead. 


Keep them back, if they’re cold and cruel, 
Under bar, and lock, and seal; 
The wounds they make, my children, 
Are always slow to heal. 
May Christ guard your lips, and ever, 
From the time of your early youth, 
May the words that you daily utter 
Be the words of the beautiful truth! 
—The Presbyterian. 


++ 
se 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
BARBARA BEDFORD’S ENTERPRISE. 
BY MARGARET MOORE. 


Barbara Bedford stood looking medi- 
tatively at an old rocking-chair that occu- 
pied the centre of her dainty chamber. 

The usual order of this pretty room was 
sadly disarranged. Bits of leather, pieces 
of an old comforter, and scraps of brown 
linen were strewn recklessly over the 
floor. That morning Barbara had* been 
re-covering this old family friend, and it 
was pardonable pride with which she now 
surveyed her latest triumph in economy 
and skill. But her satisfied smile was re- 
placed by a faint sigh, not called forth by 
the piece of embroidered linen, gracefully 
tied with bright ribbon over the restored 
seat. 

Many a girl besides Barbara has had to 





grapple with the perplexities that brought 
the frown to her fair brow. She had an- 
nounced to the other members of her fam- 
ily, at the breakfast table, that the ‘‘ex- 
chequer of the house of Bedford” was 
deplorably low. Although she made her 
statement with a smile and jest, she was 
seriously troubled by the state of the 
household finance. 

The Bedford family consisted of three 
others beside Barbara; her brother Jack, 
who obtained a small salary as a journalist, 
and Tom and Jean, two youngsters in 
school. Their mother had died three 
years previously, and she had been soon 
followed by her husband. Having ven- 
tured a small fortune in stock specula- 
tions, and lost it all, it seemed as if Mr. 
Bedford died simply because he was too 
discouraged to live. Since that time, the 
children had managed to exist on their 
elder brother’s income, but the wants of 
Tom and Jean increased in alarming pro- 
portion to their size. Barbara felt that 
she had exhausted every means of saving 
money, and now she was resolved to try 
some other expedient. 

“T am young and strong,” she mused, 
“and it is not only my right, but I ought 
to earn some money, as well as Jack. 
But how? There's the rub.” 

Mechanically she wandered about the 
house, back and forth from room to 
room, as she vaguely soliloquized: “If I 
only knew enough I could teach school. 
But what wonder is it that Lam a hopeless 
dunce. having given up my studies at the 
callow age of fifteen? [ could not go into 
a store. Imagine a customer waiting for 
me to reckon her change!” And the little 
maiden laughed aloud at the absurdity of 
her thought. “I might have been an 
artist, if I could only have kept on with 
my lessons,” and she paused at the draw- 
ing-room doorway as she mentally summed 
up her deficiencies. In spite of a certain 
degree of shabbiness, this was a charming 
room, and as Barbara’s eyes rested on the 
artistic draping of a curtain in a particu- 
larly cosy corner of the apartment, she 
said to herself, ‘I do possess a certain 
knack of arrangement, and can make a 
room beautiful if there is anything to it. 
I love to fix ornaments, dust books, and 
give things an air.” 

Suddenly an idea seized Barbara, which 
caused her eyes to dance, and the decided 
little chin to elevate itself. Jack said he 
always could tell the state of his sister's 
mental atmosphere by the angle of her 
chin, and when that facial appendage was 
“up in the air,” he knew something was 
about to happen. 


Barbara walked quickly back to her. 


room, under her new impulse, and threw 
down the duster she had been idly waving 
to and fro. Then she took the blue silk 
handkerchief from off her soft golden 
curls, unbuttoned the big white pinafore 
which had covered her trim little figure, 
and seated herself at a desk. She began 
to write something ona sheet of paper, 
pausing with her pen in mid-air as the 
appalling thought of ‘‘what Jack would 
say” arose in her mind. Just at this 
moment, Bridget’s head appeared at the 
door. 

‘“*The butcher boy” —— 

“Steak,” interrupts Barbara, without 
looking around. 

‘*Excuse me, miss,” says the long-suf- 
fering servant, ‘‘but he says his bill’—— 
***Tell him’ (and the young voice rings 
clear with decision) “I will call at the 
store a fortnight from to-day and settle 
our account.” 


When Bridget’s brown calico had disap- 
peared, Barbara began to write again. 
This time more rapidly. And having fin- 
ished her literary effort to her entire satis- 
faction, she put on her coat and hat and 
walked out of the house. 


That evening consternation and amaze- 
ment were produced in the quiet family 
circle of the Bedfords. They were grouped 
around a large table. ‘Tom was busily con- 
ning his ‘‘musa, muse ;” Jean .was alter- 
nately petting and scolding a diminutive 
white kitten; while Jack read the evening 
paper, wholly unconscious of the uneasy 
glances furtively directed toward him by 
Barbara, who was striving with the week- 
ly mending. 

The color rushed from her face when 
Jack sprang suddenly to his feet, and ex- 
claimed excitedly, ‘‘Barbara Bedford, 
what does this mean?” Then he began to 
read, in a wrathful tone of voice, the fol- 
lowing advertisement : 


*“*Miss Bedford is prepared to take orders 
in house decoration. She will give her 
services by the hour or day, in arranging 
choice bric-a-brac or books. She makes 
a specialty of the artistic arrangement of 
draperies or furniture. Best of references 
given if required. 760 W. Buton, Street.” 


Having finished, Jack gazed speechless- 
ly at Barbara, who was quaking inward- 
ly; then, as soon as his feelings would 
allow, he broke forth, ‘‘Is it possible that 
you, Barbara Bedford, have come to 
this? The grandchild of an_ illustrious 
M. C.; the great-grandchild of a colonial 








governor; a descendant in double live 
from”—— 

“I cannot help it,” broke in Barbara 
upon this list of family grandees. “My 
‘great-great -seventy-times- great grand- 
fathers’ may have been ‘ancient and hon- 
orables.’ If they had left us more money 
and less pride, however, it would be much 
more to their credit,” she continued, vin- 
dictively. ‘Jack, dear, only think of the 
month’s bills, and the things we need that 
we must go without. I am sure it is more 
honorable to earn money than to owe it.” 

This last remark was met by a prolonged 
howl from little Jean, whose infant mind 
had just grasped the enormity of Bar- 
bara’s scheme, while the released kitten 
rushed madly from the room, possibly to 
conceal her emotions at this deplorable 
evidence of lack of pride in a member of 
the Bedford family. Tom, in the mean- 
while, had preserved a stolid indifference 
outwardly. But the musa had died on his 
lips. 

The elder sister quieted Jean at last, by 
promising her she might “‘go to visit 
grandma when Barbie ‘goes out a-work- 
ing.’” Then she proceeded to defend her 
plan to Jack, and explained that she hoped 
to be a sort of house-decorator. “Only, 
of course, I shall go much cheaper than 
the regular kind,” she said. ‘There must 
be a lot of rich old people who want their 
drawing-rooms arranged in a modern and 
artistic manner, who do not know how to 
do it themselves. To the suddenly-be- 
come-rich sort of people, [ shall be a per- 
fect godsend, showing them how to make 
their houses stylishly zsthetic.” 

Here she paused for breath and that the 
last remarkable sentence might have its 
desired effect. 

“I can arrange libraries,” she continued, 
“for nice, scholarly old men, and perhaps 
some girl about to be married will want 
me to help her purchase the furniture and 
draperies for her new home. Wouldn’t 
that be fun! You do not half understand 
the splendid possibilities of my plan.” 
And the eager face was rubbed lovingly 
against Jack's bearded cheek. 

Long and earnestly the elder brother 
and sister discussed this new plan, after 
the younger ones were safely tucked in 
their respective beds. Poor Jack had to 
acknowledge that he was having a hard 
struggle to meet expenses, and he told his 
sister she was ‘‘a little trump to want to 
help,” as he at last reluctantly consented 
to her enterprise. He thought, however, 
they need not worry themselves, for no 
one would answer such an advertisement. 

Yet in his heart he hoped this prophecy 
would not come true. And it did not, for 
the next afternoon a turnout, whose gor- 
geousness brought wondering neighbors 
to their windows, drew up at the Bedfords’ 
door, and shortly afterwards the amazed 
Bridget announced to Barbara that Mrs. 
McStuffum would like to see her. 

A little dismayed at the success of her 
own plan, Barbara entered the presence of 
a massive and richly-attired dame, who 
said she had called in reply to an ad- 
vertisement her husband had seen in the 
paper of the previous evening. Then, in 
answer to a question from Barbara, she 
told her that ‘*Mr. McStuftum wanted to en- 
tertain some friends from New York, very 
shortly ; but he did not like the way the 
drawing-rooms looked.” 

**T am sure I don’t know what ails ’em,” 
said the aggrieved lady. ‘*The oil paint- 
in’s are all lively lookin’, and you wouldn't 
believe it if I should tell you what the car- 
pets and furniture cost.” 

In short, she wanted Miss Bedford to 
‘call round and fix things up in style.” 

How Jack would have laughed at the 
professional manner his sister assumed, as 
she made a pretense of consulting her tab- 
lets, and then found that she could spare 
the next day for the service of her visitor! 
Then the deeply gratified McStuffum was 
bowed out of the room. I think that same 
individual would have been decidedly as- 
tonished, however, could she have seen 
the pas seul that Lady Barbara indulged in 
after carefully closing the drawing-room 
door. Her worthy ancestor of congres- 
sional fame looked down from his picture 
frame with dignified disapproval, as Bar- 
bara waved and shook the paper contain- 
ing her advertisement in his very face. 

The next evening, tired and happy, Bar- 
bara gleefully recounted her adventures at 
the McStuftums’ to her brothers and sister. 

She had found the drawing-rooms *‘such 
a chaos of gilt frames and crude colors, 
with a perfectly hopeless carpet.” But 
she had tried to make the best she could 
out of things. Not without a struggle, 
she had prevailed on Mrs. McStuffum to 
have some of the “lively paintin’s” hung 
in less conspicuous places, and engravings 
and etchings hung in their stead. Curtains 
had been redraped, and a few really choice 
books put wheré they could be seen, while 
various cheap and gaudy ornaments had 
been consigned to oblivion. She had pulled 
chairs around so that they would look as 
if intended to be sat upon, and, best of all, 
spread a beautiful Persian rug over the 





to come every week ‘‘to see that things 
were kept all right.” And then it wasa 
proud little Barbara who exhibited a five- 
dollar bill to her admiring brothers and 
sister. 

This engagement led to others. Barbara 
had a number of friends possessed of am- 
ple means, who were only too glad to 
avail themselves of her well-known taste 
and skill in house decoration. To be sure, 
they were a little shocked at first at her 
new departure; but this feeling soon gave 
way before her enthusiaem and success. 

She entered into an agreement with sev- 
eral reliable business establishments, by 
which she received a commission on goods 
purchased, and in this way the monthly 
bills lost their terror for herself as well as 
for Jack. 

Barbara had been engaged in her new 
enterprise for about four months, when 
she one day received an order for work in 
the library of a Dr. Worcester. He wrote 
that he had recently come into possession 
of a large number of valuable books, and, 
having had new shelves made, he wished 
to rearrange and classify his whole library. 

Here was work after Barbara's own 
heart. She was passionately fond of books, 
and declared she always received inspira- 
tion from contact even with their covers. 
Her fertile imagination pictured to her 
mind the scholarly old gentleman whose 
acquaintance she was about to make, to 
their mutual benefit. 

*] know by his letter that he is a de- 
lightful gentleman of the old school. Think 
what a chance [ shall have for improving 
my mind!” she exclaimed rapturously to 
Jack. 

But, much to Barbara's disappointment, 
on reaching the doctor’s fine residence the 
next day, she was told by the comfortable, 
motherly housekeeper, Mrs. Buardman, 
that Dr. Worcester had been obliged to 
leave home unexpectedly. However, he 
hoped Miss Bedford could work without 
him, as he was extremely desirous of hav- 
ing his books arranged as soon as possible, 
and he had left full directions, as to the 
manner of classification, etc., in writing. 


Having told her this, Mrs. Boardman 
led Barbara into a spacious, richly-fur- 
nished room, which our young friend in- 
wardly pronounced “‘utterly perfect for a 
library.” From the cheerful wood fire 
burning on the tiled hearth, to the rich Per- 
sian rugs on the highly polished floor; the 
rare engravings and etchings on the walls, 
to the exquisite draperies, or beautiful and 
unique objects of art and antiquity decora- 
ting various mantels and shelves, nothing 
was left to be desired—except order. For 
an endless array of books, piled in huge 
stacks on floor, chairs, and other available 
space, were waiting to be placed on the 
bare she)ves. Many of these were curious 
old works in musty leather, and others in 
vellum that would drive a_ bibliomaniac 
mad indeed. 

“The doctor never allows me to touch 
as much as a magazine in this room,” said 
Mrs. Boardman. ‘I hardly understand 
how he came to engage you, although I do 
not wonder this prospect appalled him. 
Something in your advertisement took his 
fancy ; but I suspect you are much younger 
than he thought you would be,” she con- 
cluded, looking doubtfully at Barbara’s 
trim little figure, and decidedly bewitching 
face. 

Barbara hastily assured her that she was 
quite accustomed to this sort of occupa- 
tion. And having carefully read her direc- 
tions, she proved the truth of this state- 
ment by going to work so understandingly 
and energetically, that, after the house- 
keeper had watched her for a short time, 
she shrewdly decided she could safely 
withdraw, and left Barbara in proud and 
happy possession of the apartment. She 
flitted about the books, like a bee among 
flowers (to use a trite expression), smiling 
with satisfaction as she worked, and so 
absorbed did she become, that she did not 
hear a hasty step in the hall, or an exclama- 
tion of surprise from Mrs. Boardman. Nor 
did she notice the entrance of a rather 
good-looking young man, who, for his 
part, did notice the charming picture Bar- 
bara made, a8 she stood in her white dress 
with her arms full of books, in front of a 
hideous Eastern idol, who grinned malig- 
nantly at the shapely head, crowned with 
golden curls caught up with a silver shaft, 
and the big blue eyes fixed so wonderingly 
upon him. 

Warmed by her work, she had opened a 
window that looked out upon a rare old 
garden, and a faint scent of apple blos- 
soms and the hum of bees came into the 
room on the breeze, too gentle to move its 
heavy draperies. F 

Barbara’s artistic talent made itself mani- 
fest in her attire, and the new comer found 
her quaint, white gown hanging in ample 
folds from her graceful figure, and the 
puffy sleeves,vastly becoming. Somehow, 
the admiration he felt showed itself in his 





eyes, greatly to their object’s disapprova] 
when she turned and met his gaze; and it 
was a very dignified and grave little Bar. 
bara who advanced toward him, and in. 
formed him that Dr. Worcester was out of 
town and would not be back for several 
days. 

The ridiculous fellow seemed actually 
amused at this statement. But when she 
offered to call Mrs. Boardman for him, he 
hastily declared it not at all necessary. 
‘Then with a keen look from his dark eyes, 
he said, respectfully: ‘I suppose you are 
Miss Bedford, who is to bring order out of 
this chaos. The fact is, I came in to assist 
in this praiseworthy object.” 

On seeing Barbara hesitate, he contin- 
ued: 

“T assure you I am fully competent, and 
will put myself wholly under your com- 
mand.” 

“Very well,” said Barbara. ‘You may 
begin by finding a receptacle for the vari- 
ous pipes and cigars that are strewn 
around the room in such a reckless man- 
ner. Old gentlemen seem to find such sol- 
ace in tobacco,” she added, with a funny 
little grimace. 

Concealing a smile, her visitor hunted 
about until he unearthed a queer old bit of 
pottery from Peru. 

“This is popularly supposed to be the 
place for those articles of vertu,” he said. 
lovingly arranging the pipes in it, like a 
huge bouquet. 

For a time Barbara was puzzled as to 
the disposal of this young man. But he 
was so evidently at home there, that she 
finally concluded he must be some protégé 
of the good doctor. ‘*Though not a poor 
one,”’ she thought as she took note of the 
well-cut, English-looking garments worn 
on his muscular and well-knit frame. Af- 
ter he had fixed the pipes satisfactorily, 
with a charming assumption of authority 
she put her new acquaintance to work in 
good earnest, and kept him carrying books 
in a most merciless manner, although she 
thought, ruefully, that her income de- 
creased the more he helped. 

She found him well acquainted with the 
doctor’s treasures. Occasionally he would 
stop to give her an interesting account of 
how his friend came into possession of 
some rare work. Or he would read some 
passage that pleased him, as he placed this 
or that book in its place. And so the morn- 
ing hours passed, and they made famous 
progress in their task, as well as in their 
acquaintance. 

When Barbara thanked this self-sacrific- 
ing young man for his assistance, on tak- 
ing her departure, he laughingly protested 
his enjoyment of the work, and declared 
she would see him again. 

For several mornings after this Barbara 
held undisturbed possession of the library, 
though she once or twice thought she 
heard her ‘“‘mysterious stranger’’ (as she 
called him to Jack) speaking in the hall 
with Mrs. Boardman. 

“Of course, it makes no difference to me 
whethér he comes again or not, but it is 
provoking that I did not learn what his 
name is,” said Barbara to herself. 

Mrs. Boardman had a delightful way of 
appearing about noon, with a tray laden 
with dainties in the form of the most de- 
licious fruits or toothsome cakes, which 
were well calculated to tempt a far less 
healthy appetite than Barbara possessed. 

On the fourth morning of Barbara’s 
work, her ‘mysterious stranger” came in 
with the housekeeper, and begged in most 
supplicating tones that he might share in 
the lunch. He was in a very entertaining 
mood, and delighted Barbara with his 
really brilliant conversation all the rest of 
the day. But he seemed less inclined for 
work than formerly, and she was obliged 
to protest several times that she should not 
allow him to remain if he did not devote 
himself better to his assumed duties. 


After this, it became the regular thing 
for him to make his appearance with the 
lunch. Mr. Coleman, as the housekeeper 
called him, was evidently a prime favorite 
with that worthy soul, and seemed to have 
the freedom of the whole establishment. 

He used every art to draw Barbara’s 
history from her, and the young lady 
was never tired of sounding the praises of 
dear brother Jack, or of telling of Jean's 
funny sayings, and Tom's wonderful prog- 
ress in his studies. But the greatest de- 
light of Mr. Coleman was to hear Barbara’s 
witty descriptions of various places in 
which she had been in her professional 
capacity—determined to form no acquaint- 
ance on a false basis, she had declared 
herself to be “‘in business” at an early 
stage of their friendship. In fact, she had 
represented herself as a much more hum- 
ble and obscure personage than her noble 
ancestors would have approved. But these 
statements had not seemed to detract from 
the charm of her acquaintance. The fact 
was becoming apparent to the most casual, 
that ber new-found friend had succumbed 
to the inevitable, and was hopelessly en- 
snared by fair, dainty little Barbara. But 
whenever there became the least suspicion 
of tenderness or sentiment apparent in his 
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manver toward ber, she snubbed him in a 
wholly unfeeling way that brought despair 
to his very soul. One morning as they 
sat at lunch, he began quoting that well- 
known verse of Omar Khayyam: 

“A book of verses underneath the bough, 

A loaf of bread, a jug of wine” — 
put Barbara would not let him go on with 
the “thou beside me singing in the wilder- 
ness.” “You would have to get some one 
else, for I do not sing,” said she, coldly. 

That night Barbara’s family found her 
in an astonishing mood, alternating from 
mad galety to gloomy silence, and Jack 
sent her to rest early In the evening, de- 
claring she was overworked. ‘l'o her room, 
but not to bed, did the lady go. For a 
long time she sat by her open window 
looking out into the darkness, lost in deep 
thought. But although ahe called herself 
yarious uncomplimentary things, among 
which were dolt and idiot, she could not 
have been so very much depressed by the 
discovery of these attributes to her char- 
acter, if we may judge of her state of 
mind by the sweet smiles with which she 
finally sank into calm repose. 

The morning that was to witness the 
final completion of the library found Mr. 
Coleman strangely silent. Indeed, he 
seemed several times on the point of mak- 
ing some startling revelation. Barbara, 
too, seemed to be possessed with a feeling 
of regret; probably at the non-appearance 
of Dr. Worcester, of whom she had anti- 
cipated learning so much about the books 
with which she had been occupied. How- 
ever that might be, she bade Mrs. Boardman 
good-by and pocketed the generous fee that 
lady gave her with unusual soberness. 
On turning to take leave of Mr. Coleman, 
she found that gentleman prepared to ac- 
company her homeward. What could he 
have been saying as they walked down 
the broad, elm-shaded avenue, which 
brought such a color to Barbara’s face, 
and an indignant sparkle to her eye? Ev- 
idently Mr. Coleman was confessing 
something which required much supplica- 
tion for forgiveness. A forgiveness which 
must at last have been granted, or why 
the ecstatic look on his countenance, as he 
took leave of his fair companion? And 
why her expression of rapture, if it was 
not brought to that fair face by the virtu- 
ous consciousness of having pardoned an- 
other’s trespasses? Nothing could equal 
Jack’s astonishment when, shyly and 
blushingly hesitant, Barbara told him Dr. 
Coleman Worcester had asked the hand of 
his eldest sister in marriage. 

So that was the end of Barbara’s busi- 
ness enterprise. lut she left a very wide 
field for some other energetic girl who 
wants to help herself to a good income. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For The Woman’s Journal. 


CHILDREN’S CONCEITS. 


BY EMILY AYERS. 
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Where the sleepy billows 
Show the stream’s slow pace, 
Grow the pussy willows, 
Soft as furry face ; 
“Soft enough for pillows, 
Silken, fairy pillows, 
Enough,” said Dolly Atkins, ‘‘for all the fairy race.” 


Sleek and glossy catkins 
Quiet in their place ; 
“Seems to me that ratkins 
Better suit the case, 
Mousekins or ratkins,” 
Said bigger Sammy Atkins ; 





“I wish they’d start and round the stem each other | 


chase and chase !”’ 


“I think they are posing,” 
Said young lady Grace, 
“As caterpillars dozing ; 
One can even trace 
Till their course is closing 
The trick they’d be imposing : 


They end in sending wingéd things to fly and float | 


in space— 


1 
Not butterflies, but something quite as swift in 


windy race!” 


ow 
=o 


MOLLY AND HER KID. 





Ernestine and Helen had started to walk | 
down the lane one morning when they | 


heard a cry as if some animal were in dis- 
They looked around, and Ernestine’s 
black eyes spied Molly on the other side 
of the stone wall. 
Molly was the goat, and the children 


Were sure she knew more than any other 


goat in the world. 

“Perhaps her little Nannie is lost,” said 
sae ““Let’s go back and get Nellie 

iy.” 

Nannie was Molly’s little kid. 

The children ran back to the house, and 
Molly bounded along behind the wall. 

- “Nellie Bly! Nellie Bly !” they shouted ; 

Please come out here.” 

Nellie Bly was in the garden watering 
her flowers, but she put down her water- 
Pot and went out into the lane. 

“O auntie!” said Helen, ‘something ails 

are Wow't you see what she wants?” 

Do you think she has lost Nannie?” 
exclaimed Ernestine. 


“Let’s go into the field,” answered 








Nellie Bly, **and see if we can understand 
her.” 

She took down the bars, and as soon as 
they were in the field, Molly ran away 
from them towards some woods at the 
opposite end of the field. She stopped 
twice to see if we were following, and 
both times made the same little cry of 
distress. When they reached her, there 
lay Nannie in a crotch formed by two 
trees growing side by side. She had 
crawled in and could not get out. ‘Poor 
Molly!” said Nellie Bly, as she lifted the 
little kid out of its narrow bed; ‘‘she is as 
frightened about her baby as your mother 
would be about you, Helen, if you fell 
down stairs.” 

“She is trying to thank you,” said Er- 
nestine, as Molly made a low, contented 
sound after assuring herself that the kid 
was not hurt. 

“You’re very welcome, Molly,” said 
Nellie Bly; **f hope Nannie will be a 
good child.” 

One night, several weeks after, Nannie 
came to the door and bleated so piteously 
that Ernestine said, ‘‘Come, Neilie Bly, 
you’re wanted again.” 

She called Helen, and they followed the 
kid, who kept crying aloud, to a stake 
where Molly had been fastened by a long 
rope. The goat had wound the rope 
around herself till she was tied up so tight 
she eould not move, and was almost 
choked, 

Nellie Bly untied the rope and said, 
‘“*You’ve saved your mother's life, Nan- 
nie.” 

‘Dear little Nannie!’ said Helen and 
Ernestine.—ANNA M. PRATT, in Our 
Little Ones. 
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HUMOROODOS. 


There is a young lady in a girls’ school 
in Georgia who goes by the nickname of 
‘Postscript.’ Her real name is Adeline 
Moore. 


Salt Lake has admitted a woman to the 
bar, and one of the test oaths she was 
obliged to take was that she ‘‘would hence- 
forth live with only one wife.” 


It has been calculated that, if 32,000,000 
people should clasp hands, they could 
reach around the globe. Very likely, but 
some of them would get their feet very 
wet.—Portland Advertiser. 


Somebody wants to know “why it is. 
with so many negroes dying, nobody ever 
sees a black ghost?” It is for the same 
reason that, with so many white people 
dying, nobody ever sees a white ghost. 


That was a neat answer of Thomas Nast’s 
to the elevator boy at Kansas City, who 
had treated him very rudely, but asked the 
caricaturist for his autograph. Nast drew 
a hasty pen-and-ink sketch of himself and 
wrote under it, ‘Those who elevate others 
must be polite themselves.” 

Bridget—Sure, mum, Missus Smith was 
axin’ fer ye; but I got awa’ wid her. Mis- 
tress—How did you get rid of her, Biddy? 
Biddy—~ure. [ didn’t tell her no loy, mum. 


| I jist gave her an evaysive answer, as ye 


tould me. mum. Mistress—What did you 
tell her, Biddy? Biddy—Faix, an’ I tould 
her to go to the divil an’ find out. 


An old washerwoman in Concord at 
work one day as it began to grow dark, 
unrolled her sleeves and said she must go 
home and get ready for Mr. Emerson's 
lecture. ‘*Why, are you not too tired to 
go?” she was asked. ‘Oh, no indeed; it 
always rests me,” was the reply. ‘But 
do you understand what the lecture is 
about?” continued her questioner. ‘‘Well 
—no,” was the answer; “but it does me 
good to see him stand up there, looking so 
beautiful, and telling us all we are just as 
good as he is!”—Boston Gazette. 



































The importance of purifying the blood can 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


EASY FEET 
DRS. N. KENISON & SONS 


Corns, Bunions, Enlarged Joints, etc., 25 
CYalis, “Moles, Warts, Chilblains 50 
Cents fo $1 each, ” Manicure, “eS Gente, 
Rooms in Boston: 87 Tremont St., 57 Temple Pi. 








CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor : 

Please inform your readers that I have a Fa 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of less cases have been 
ere, cured. I shall be glad to send two 

of my remedy Free to any of your read- 

ers who have ory if they will send me 
nelfespecttully, T.A Stocum, M, C 
y . A. Stocum, M, C, 

’ 181 Pear! St.. New York. 





Ranp & Cuane, at No. 3 Park Street, have 
fine watches, jewels, gold and silver spoons, and 
a great variety of useful and beautiful goods, 
choice and uniqu: articles of their own manufact- 
ure. Best of all, they are honorable and fair- 
dealing men, a fact which, in this class of arti- 
cles, is of especial importance. We take pleas- 
ure in calling attention to their advertisement 
in this paper. 





Pgcvut1aR in medicinal merit and wonderful 
cures—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Now is the time to 
take it, for now it will do the most good. 
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IS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 

. plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of develop t. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

Itrem faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Genera} 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound fs 
u Correspondence freely answered, Address 

in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 
—Sold by all Druggists.—— 
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' PEERLESS DYES s.ts.rSetccmr 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, 


THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the 


THE CUT represe 





of a corset front, 
Ian) within a waist. 


In the Open Back Soft 


Children and Infants. 


substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


and Misses, 


pockets, may be removed at 


nts the Waist as made for Ladies 


_ with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 


80 that a corset and a perfect bust is 
Piste, as made for C and 





ii) | Infants, icular attention to the ical ns and requirements of 
WN the growing little ones has been tren tn 8 the parts,and from the 
| ] large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
y PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........<.+++++-$1.75 

“oa, * « ** Bone Front only...... 

“ea, * Laced Back, Boned it and 

“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without 8 
ri * 611 “ Boned........ 





* 631, Infants’ 


PATENTED. 


id 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones...-.... 
o 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and it nehes. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. eit Aodaais 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious t. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage peepass. on poets of price, and if not sa 


we will exchange or refund the money, if re 


order. Mention THz Woman’s JOURNAL. 


aa One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'!' & Co., 279 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





A SPLENDID OFFER! 


Any one sending $2.00 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
will receive the three 
patterns forming the 
basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing, and will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 

Send 20 cts. for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness - Miller Pub- 
Co., 253 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
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DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. = ¥ 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOB. 


Woman's Medical Collegeof Chicago 


Term be; about the second Tuesday in 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. 0: 
and practical instruction in every department of 








ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Clinical advantages unsurpassed. 
eSemee or Annual Anndencement address = 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., — Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 
Chronic diseases a alty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
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Dress Reform and other Waists. 
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A. TT. FOGG, 
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Specimen Copy Free. 
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has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and theWoman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published inthe interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








BROWN & CO.’S 


WINE OF COCA 
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cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies fo: . 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has weed it in ber prev o— 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
posters ly Binet eS mode LX sotee, | paieo hours, 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in 8 
rms. For further information addpese® oe waaay 


RACHEL L, BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St, . Philadelphia, Pa, 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
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man, including Gothic and Old High German, His- 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
including Botany, and lectures on philosophy. Gym- 
nasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
me tg (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathe- 
ap History and Biology. For Program address 
as above. 











COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures...........+. sseee 8 85.00 
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STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 
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are prepared especially for those who object to Pork 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNOIL. 


(Continued from Fifth Page.) 
dent Neal Dow was just and generous. 
Seeing the woman rise again to speak, he 
invited her to the platform, und so I stood 
there for five hours. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I am going to present 
to you a man who, though he didn't stand 
by Mrs. Stunton’s suffrage resolution in 
1248, at that first convention, as he wasn't 
there, because he lived in Philadelphia, did 
so at a later day when the cry was, ‘This 
is the negro’s hour.”” When Mrs. Stanton 
dared to say, though I believe that was in 
the days of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments of the Federal Constitution, 
after proposing and waking an effort for 
the enfranchisement of the black men 
only, “I believe in universal suffrage for 
all men and all women, still, if the Kepub- 
lican party will insist upon taking a wheel- 
barrow full of people at a time into the 
body politic, | insist that it is more impor- 
tant for this Government to have a wheel- 
barrow load of intelligent, native-born, 
educated, tax-paying women than of ig- 
norant plantation men,” this man stood by 
her. At the close of the war we had a 
fearful word battle as to who should come 
into the kingdom of politics first, black 
men, or black men and women and 
white women, too. The black men got the 
start of it, as all of you know. But, dur- 
ing those fearful discussions, there was 
one man who stood upon the platform 
here in Washington in 1869, and said: ‘If 
need be, I would prefer to bide my time 
for twenty years before I shall be allowed 
to deposit a ballot in the box, if at that 
time | may be allowed to take my wife and 
daughter with me to the ballot-box.” ‘That 
man was Robert Purvis, of Philadelphia. 

RoBERT PuRvVi1s.—Miss Chairman, La- 
dies and Gentlemen: I am very sure that 
our chairman did not intend to embarrass 
me by a reference to a matter which it 
seems to me does not merit so much com- 
pliment as she hasgiven. It was the most 
natural thing for me to do, and the only 
matter of surprise is that any one in the 
same circumstances would not have been 
equally ready to doit. I value the honor 
of being ranked as a pioneer in this cause, 
although I cannot say, asmy friend Doug- 
lass has said, that he was a member of the 
first Woman Suffrage Convention in this 
country in Seneca Falls, but I owe it to 
myself to say that anterior some few 

ears, at least, to the matter to which Mr. 

lackwell has referred, in the test vote 
touching the appointment of Abby Kelley, 
subsequently Abby Foster, I stand rightly 
upon the record in that vote, which I 
gave. I had then, and before then, com- 
mitted myself to the belief that whatever 
was morally right for a man to do was 
equally so for a woman. 

This cause, Miss President, in many re- 
spects is analogous to that which you and 
our esteemed president, Mrs. Stanton, and 
our friend, Lucy Stone, and our beloved 
friend, Mary Grew, whose presence I am 
glad to witness here this morning, waged 
against the slave power in our land. You 
know how we boasted then, and we boast 
now, but with a little more consistency, 
that our land is the freest land upon the 
face of the globe. We exultingly pointed 
to the truth, in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that all persons were born free 
and equal, and were endowed with an in- 
alienable right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and yet at that very 
time we held one-sixth portion of the peo- 
aap of this country as chattels, slaves to 

e bought and sold, and to be branded and 
whipped and killed all theday long. With 
sublime impudence we boasted that this 
was the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. We were a land 


Where the fustian banner proudly waves, 
In splendid mockery o’er a land of slaves. 


Turn from this inconsistency to another. 
We yet held and declared as a parallel and 
a paradox that the right to vote or the 
right of voting and representation are recip- 
rocal. ‘That all governments derived their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and in face of this, in the presence 
of women who constituted one-half of this 
population, we ignored the application of 
what we considered to be truths. 

It wag not my purpose, however, to oc- 
cupy the few moments that I speak to in- 
duige in words of this kind, but it was 
simply, Miss Chairman, to present to you 
and your coadjutors my deepest, heartiest, 
warmest congratulations at the marvel- 
Jous success that has followed your labors, 
4 success that portends in the near future 
your emancipation. You recollect a few 
years ago a Scotch poet named Mackay, 
writing in the interests of the toilers of 
Europe, and of Great Britain, particularly. 
He wrote a song that **There’s a good time 
coming, boys, a good time coming; wait 
a little longer.” Upon one occasion, 
when they were singing this song, a 
wearied toiler, whose aching heart was 
longing for the breaking of the day, when he 
might have or cherish a hope that the 
heavy burden upon him might be lifted, rose 
in his place, and with honest simplicity en- 
quired of the singer whether he could 
name the day. 

I possess no gift of prophecy; I cannot 
penetrate the vista of the future; but I be- 
lieve I can name the day of the good time 
coming. I see it. I feel it. Our good 
president told us that the signs of the 
times indicated this. It is so. It comes 
to us in animating and inspiring force. It 
enables us to see throughout the -world 
that despotism is becoming, to use a mild 
word, unfashionable; that sceptres are 
being respected only as they rule in 
righteousness to effect purposes of mercy 
and benevolence. ‘That the thrones of all 
despots, great or small, wherever found, 
whether as rulers over kingdoms or lesser 
ones in our domestic homes, rest upon 
shallow, sandy, uncertain foundations. 
That the genius of liberty and freedom 
is moving on—moving on—demanding in 
tones not to be misunderstood, demanding 
in the name of justice and outraged 
humanity, a practical recognition of the 
doctrine of equality of rights for all, with- 
out regard to sex, color, race or condition. 





“There’s a voice on every wave, 
A sound on every sea, 
The watch-word of the brave, 


“From every giant bill, 

Companion of the cloud, 
The stranded echo leaps, 

To give it back aloud. 
““Whene’er the hey rushing, 
Whene’er a stream is gushing 

The swelling notes are heard 

Of man to freeman calling, 

Of broken fetters fall 

And like the carol of a cageless bird, 
The bursting shout is freedom’s rallying word.” 


And now, Miss Chairman, ion the hope 
that I shall join with you in head and 
heart and song in the jubilee that is com- 
ing. I shall then, as Simeon of old, be 
ready to say, ‘Now, Lord, lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.” 

Miss ANTHONY.—As we have no pioneer 
present from the Old World, from Eng- 
land, where Mrs. Peter A. Taylor is called 
the mother of the woman suffrage move- 
ment. with Mrs. Priscilla Bright McClaren, 
and Elizabeth Pease Nichol—as we have 
none of the older ones present, we deem it 
fitting that we shall have a song from one 
of the children of that movement, a song 
from Mrs. Chant, of London. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant then very beauti- 
fully rendered ‘“I'he Lost Chord.” 

(Concluded next week.) 





VOICES FROM KANSAS. 


Weare daily receiving letters from Kan- 
sas like the following: 


AMERICUS, LYON County, KAN., | 
APRIL 4, 1888. j§ 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A year ago, our first municipal opportu- 
nity, the women of this little city met in 
caucus and nominated a complete ticket 
for city officers, choosing our best men. 
The women had their tickets printed, and 
paid for them. Their ticket was accepta- 
ble and was carried almost unanimously. 

Justice would seem to demand that all 
voters, men and women, should consult 
together as to the proper city officers. So 
this year we women modestly waited to 
hear of a caucns being called for that pur- 
pose. But no such call was heard. On 
the Friday before election day, our weekly 
paper came out, and in it a ticket for city 
officers, all women. They were not our 
best women; three of them old, weak and 
feeble; one ineligible to office, and the 
most of them lacking the progressive 
spirit of the age—women who would 
‘‘rather not vote.’’ This we felt was done 
as a slur upon woman suffrage. How- 
ever, we said but little. ‘Che second of 
April, city election day, dawned bright 
and clear. Several tickets were scattered 
about in different places. One, composed 
of the best men, had been formulated on 
the Saturday evening previous by a few 
citizens (male) at the school-house. It 
was unfairly made, yet it was the best in 
the tield. and the women turned out and 
voted that ticket, making it the success of 
the day, regardless of the fuct that they 
had been ignored in making it. ‘The 
women wanted the best men for officers. 
The clerks of election were two widows 
who needed the pay; women who dis- 
charged the duties of the day as faithfully 
and correctly as men could have done. 
The polling-room was neat and quiet; not 
acigar; no tobacco juice; not an oath 
all day. Even toward the last of the 
count, when the men crowded in, all was 
orderly and quiet. 

Had the women on the ‘*woman ticket,” 
as it was sneeringly called by some, been 
willing to serve, if elected, the ‘*woman 
ticket’*’ might have won, and what was 
started as a sneering joke might have be- 
come a serious matter. In Oskaloosa, 
Jefferson County, as you know, the city 
officers elected were all women! 

The world moves! Hurrah for Kansas! 

AN OLDEST SETTLER. 


CUBA. 
CuBA, KAN., APRIL 5, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The woman's vote in our recent muni- 
cipal election showed a gain of more than 
forty-two per cent. over last year, with no 
corresponding increase of population, and 
no special effort or issue to call it out. 

There is no suffrage society here, and 
no suftrage speaker has ever visited us. 
The women of Kansas seem to imbibe a 
spirit of individual freedom and responsi- 
bility with the air they breathe, and are 
determined to live up to their privileges, 
even to holding municipal offices; and 
their progressive, justice-loviog brothers 
respond to this cheerful, womanly deter- 
mination by sharing said offices, or gener- 
ously giving them all, as was done in 
Oskaloosa, where the whole ticket of 
women for mayor and councilmen was 
elected by sixty-six majority. From the 
advance ground of municipal and full 
school suftrage, the women of the Stute 
look with sympathetic, yearning hope 
upon their sisters still in entire political 
bondage—even in [owa and Massachusetts 
—and in reproachful tones, yet full of love, 
they exclaim: ‘Poor, purblind men of 
Iowa!” ‘“‘Oh, men of Massachusetts, be 
sure your cultured moral vision is not nar- 
row, mean and selfish!” 

ANGELINE ALLISON. 








Opening of Gloves. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


AT “THE RED GLOVE,” 
53 WEST STREET, 


Has just received her Spring Importation of 
Perinot and other special makes in Gloves, in the 
newest colors and styles. 





Miss Newman, the florist at 100 Tremont 


Street [under Horticultural Hall), is al 8 pre- 
rastefally athe mnleite Sispia of a 
tast x 

and pillows snd clber fu that 


emblems 
were rapidly designed and furnished for a quick 
order yesterday, were enchanting in conception 
beanty, and visitors jingered long about 
. Miss Newman, with a woman’s innate 
love for flowers, is endowed with rare taste, skill 
and advice in completing flora! designs. 


He 





Tue removal of Storer’s Bleachery from 673 
Pak eng mn to the Central Bleachery, 478 Wash- 
ington Street (corner Avon Street), affords great 
satisfaction to the numerous patrons. At the 
Central Bleachery the facilities for prompt, effi- 
cient work are very advantageous. jes may 
depend epee rapidity and excelience in their or- 
ders, and hats and bonnets pressed always in 
the latest style. 








Srirz Bros. & Morx are advertising boy’s 
suits at very low prices. This firm are eminent 
for Laem goods, and ladies will be much 
pleased with the bargains they obtain there for 
their boys. Give them a call. 


Lapigs purchasing new carpets and rugs 
should examine our list of carpet advertisements. 
We advertise the best houses of the city. 
the bargains. 





Go to Lewando’s for your laundry work. 
Dresses dyed whole and without ripping. Makes 
dress-making an economical bill. 





Don’r fail to see the new gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 
53 West Street. 

















Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economicai 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 


in cans. Royat Baxine Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


NpltzBros. & Mork 


SPRING STYLES 
“Toss and Tug” Suits 


(AGES 4 to 14), 


$5.00. 


These Suits are STRICTLY ALL 
WOOL, DUPLEX KNEE, and all the 
SEAMS in both JACKETS and PANTS 
are TAPED and DOUBLE-STITCHED, 
making them the strongest and most 
reliable Boys’ Suits for school or play | 
ever sold at 


FIVE DOLLARS. 


Snitz Bros. & Mork 


Mantfacturers, Wholesalers & Retailers, 
No. 508 Washington Street, 


5 BEDFORD STREET. 








2 Doors North of R. H. White & Co, 


LADIES 


TORER’S BLEACHERY, for twenty-five years 
at as , has removed to Central 

478 W. n Street, nearly opposite 

Temple . Spring styles for hats and bonnets 








now ready. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club. — enter, 
April 16, 3.30 P. M. Miss Mary W. Calkins 
speak on “Profit-sharing.”” Club Tea at 6.30. 


Sunday Notice.—April 15, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P. M. 
Mrs. A.M. Diaz. “The Advancement of Women 
During the Lust Half Century.” Blackboard Talk 
by Mrs. K. G, Wells at 2 P. M. 








The Woman's Daily Tribune, containing the 
official report of the proceedings of the International 
Council of Women, together with all read, 
and addresses mad at the late session in Washing- 
ton, and also proceedings of the National Woman 
Sufirage Association, is for sale by THomas 8. 
KELLY, 1454 Q Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The fall set of eight papers sent to any address on 
receipt of 40 cents. 





Wanted.—A business partner with four or five 
thousand dollars capital to be invested in a business 
that has been very successful in meeting the wants 
of the people, is well established and safe. A nice 
chance for any oue wishing to engage in a pleasant, 

rofitable business. Direct to 363 Washington 

treet, first flight, or to WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 
M. 3. W. 

Wanted.—Any woman out of employment and 
anxious to eurn money, will please call at the 
Woman’s Journal office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
Applicants must be energetic, industrious, and of 
pleasaut address. Inquire for Miss Chariotte Allen. 





Wanted.—By an experienced and thoroughly 
capable woman, a position as assistant matron in 
institution, or housekeeper in | where one 
servant is kept. Best of references. Inquire, for a 
week, of Miss Wilde, at this office. 

Wanted—A situation as housekeeper, or compan- 
ion for un invalid. Also to do plain sewing and but- 
ton-holes. Address Mrs. A., WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
References given. 





Seamstress—by the day or week, at reasohable 
terms. All kinds of sewing, trimming and finishing 
costumes after leaving dress-maker’s hands. Also 
odd jobs of stitching and repairing. Children’s 
clothes fitted and finished. Address Miss B., 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 





Lessons in French, Latin, German and English. 
Clear, helpful teaching and rapid progress for pupils 
of all ages. Apply from 2 to 4 P. M., or address by 
letter, room 11, No. 11 Hamilton Place. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY ster. ctperior ad. 

vantages, with eppertuatty for sutt-belp. china 
GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 

Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 


Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


PUUGHKEEPSIE,N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical UObser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MISS HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 


St, Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, July 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 

rivate families for the accommodation of the mem- 

ers of the Institute. 

For further information, address 


MISS 8S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 














COUNTRY BOARD. 


“Every Summer Delight,” in a quiet Farm Home. 
High, healthful location, fine scenery, plenty of 
milk, cream, fruits, &c. Special opportunities also 
for study of Languages, Literature and Art. The 
proprietor is in Boston for a few days, and will re- 
spond personally to applicants addressing W. B. F., 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


Music Books »»Always in Season, 


One who can play or sing need never be lonely—with 
such books as these in the house: 











Classical Pianist id Piano Classics, 


each $1.00, are choice and fine collections of the best 
new pieces by eminent composers. 


Young People’s Classics, £;%"; consaine 


easy music. 





Best editions of the Pianu works of BEETHOVEN 
MOZART, CHOPIN, SCHUMANN and MENDELSSOHN, 
for sale, Send for lists. 





For players on VIOLIN, GUITAR, MANDO- 
LIN, BANJO and all KEKD and ORCHES- 
TRAL INSTRUMENTS, good music and reliable 
instructors are provided. Also a large and good assort- 
ment of the Instruments themselves for sale at our 
Branch Store, under the title of 


J.C. Haynes & Co., 38 Court St.. Boston. 


Please send for grand Pictorial Catalogue. 





Good Vocal Music for Home Entertainment is in 


Song Classics, $1—5 high class songs. 

Good Old Son we use to Sing, $1—the 
favorite songs of a half-century. 

College Songs, ly ry and easy. 

Songs and Games for Little Ones, 32. 


Any Book mailed for Retail Price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


CARPETS 


220 pieces BEST QUALITY of 
a STANDARD MAKE 


Tapestry Carpet, 


—~AT— 


62:c ye 


These area GREAT BARGAIN. 
Never any such quality Carpet» 
offered before at the price quoted. 
They will be sold only to retail 
customers. 


CHILDS & LANE, 


116 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 








LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. 1.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


BOSTON MENDING BUREAU, 


13 TREMONT ROW, ROOM 16. 


All kinds of mending thoroughly done. Garments 
made, renovated and re-made at reasonable prices 
Orders solicited for work at residence. 


Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 











Hours for Meals: TABLE EXCELLENT. 
BREAKFAST, 8 to10A.M.| Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day. 


LUNCH, 12 2 P.M, 
DINNER, 6 7 P, M. MRS. D. S. STOCKHAM, 
PROPRIETOR. 


Same Hours on Sundays: 
SHOPPING. 


Parties living at a dist from pping centres, 
will find it for their advantage to correspond with 
the Subseriber. Having considerable exper’ . can 
guarantee that all orders will be executed promptly 
and with taste and economy. Particular attention 
xiven to the selection of Dry and Fancy Goods, 
also materiale for Artistic Needle - work, &c, 
All orders must be accompanied by cash. Commission 
8 per cent. Miss M Woman’s_ Jonrnal 
Office, 4 Park Stree, Roston Mase, References 
— Lucy Stone, Rev. Annie Hi. Shaw: Address as 

ve, 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


The Boston Publishing Company, Boston, Mass., 
— soncess W BOOK. PR Oo ECT! club 
or the R CTION 
AND FREE. Tia e.”’ Weil give to any 
ady who will send us three subscribers, A Pair of 
Hand-Sewed Fine Shoes, which retail for 4.00. 
These shoes took the prize at the last Mechanics 
Fair, held in Boston, 1887. We want an agent in 
every school district. One agent sold 10 books in 
the first half-day. Outfit free on receipt of stamp. 
Books and shoes delivered free in any part of the U.S. 


ONS Liquip 





h 














SKEKE 


s. QLUE. 


Superior TO ALL OTHERS « 
MADE BY A NEW PROCESS - 
ASK YOUR DEALER FORIT - 


Gen. Upt22 Boston 


DON’ TAKE YOUR 
- CARPETS UP! 
But HAVE THEM CLEANED by 


The “RENOVO” Process, 


Without removing from the floor, Over 67,400 yards 
cleaned in two years. The tirst and original process 
started in August, 1884. By this process all dirt is re- 
moved, stains taken out and colors restored; also acts 
as a disinfectant and is MOTH proof. Many testimo- 
nials from prominent Boston jamilies and tirms can be 
shown, Send postal or call, and we will give estimates. 
Beware of imitatiuns. 


ADDRESS 


“HUB” RENOVATING COMPANY, 


13 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
OPPOSITE REAR GLOBE THEATRE, 
Formerly 137 Pearl Street. 
The “Renovo” Process created a great sen- 
sation at the late Mechanics’ Fair. 









Conety, Leet 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Six years with Mr. A. MARSHALL,) 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 
44 Boylston Street. 


High class pictures at reasonable prices. Special 
attention given ladies and children. Bromide 
Enlargements and Life-size Crxyons. Lessons 
given and printing done for amateurs. 





LEWANDO’S 





—s 


LEWANDO'S 


FINE FRENCH CLEANSING AND 
DYEING. 


TRY OUR LAUNDRY. 
Goods called for and delivered. 
Send for our New Price-List. 





FOR LADIES! 











—- + mumdnos & Co.. Pauctirs. 45 Teuere PLace. Bost 
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